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the things they say! 


That’s a grand idea ! Did one of the chaps on_your 


Design staff think it up ? 





No, as a matter of fact it came from one of our fitters. 





That’s unusual, isn’t it ? Surely most bright ideas that come to the workers 


in our big industries just die for want of encouragement ? 


Well, not here in I.C.]., at any rate. We have a scheme to discover 


and reward the man who’s got a useful and practical idea. 


You mean you actually pay them ? 





Certainly. The minimum reward for each 
suggestion we adopt is thirty shillings, and 


there’s no limit. The record so far is an award of £1000 for a method of 





clearing deposits out of long lengths of pipeline. 
What other suggestions do you get ? 

Anything from a jig for drilling flanges to an idea for safer working. 
Yes, but in actual figures how many suggestions do you really get ? 


In 1956 the scheme brought in nearly 34,000 suggestions, 
of which about 40°, received awards. That shows you 


the interest our men take in their work. 
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CONVENTIONAL OR CONTEMPORARY 


FEW days before Tass announced—in tones and terms 
more suited to a boys’ space-fiction magazine—that a 
‘super long-distance inter-continental multi-stage bal- 
listic rocket’ had been successfully tested, the BBC had put 
on a programme called ‘Your Army—Now.’ Although it was 
careful to stress that the Army has to be prepared to fight all 
kinds of campaigns, many of them requiring conventional 
weapons and old-fashioned ways, the prevailing impression 
left by the programme was that the Army is still operating in 
an atmosphere which—in a super long-distance inter-con- 
tinental multi-stage era—is grotesquely unreal: bow-and- 
arrow stuff. And this would be true whether or not the 
Russians’ boast is justified. They have not, after all, claimed 
very much: it was known that both they and the Americans 
were at the test stage with such weapons; and doubtless it will 
be some years before this rocket, and its American equiva- 
lent, will be fully operational. Still, the news of the test lends 
greater urgency to the search for a new attitude to the fighting 
Services; a determination to make them—in the rather de- 
pressing term the Russians have used to describe their rocket 
— ‘contemporary,’ rather than, as they at present are for all 
except the most minor of peripheral contests, outmoded. 
The first problem to be settled is the degree of interdepen- 
dence between the military forces of Britain and the United 
States. The tendency under the present Government has been 
towards greater British self-sufficiency; not out of any spirit 
of neutralism but as a form of insurance in case America 
should take a wrong turning politically. It is arguable, for 
example, that the news of the Russian rocket may encourage 
a great degree of Middle-Western isolationism: Senator 
Backwoodsman is likely to feel that his country should with- 
draw from commitments which keep her entangled in, say, 
the Middle East, or in SEATO, in case the button of the 
inter-continental missile should be pressed over some initially 
quite trivial local issue. Alternatively, there is the risk of a 
trigger-happy President. But even granted these possibilities, 
is not the answer that the links should for these very reasons 
be drawn closer between the US and the rest of the Western 
World—so that even the most hide-bound of isolationists 
cannot conceive of America abandoning the Western Alli- 
ance? The sorry record of the British Government in its 
attempts to go it alone in the past few years has been illumin- 
ating; all indications are that such attempts are ill-advised 
and hazardous. The abandonment of any attempt to compete 
with the United States in weapon production, and the decision 
to link arms much more closely than they are at present 
linked, appears the only sane course. 
This policy accepted, it remains to decide what contribu- 
tion Britain is best fitted to make to the defence of the West. 
It is now generally accepted that the country’s economy can- 


not carry the burden imposed by an attempt to provide for 
every possible emergency: where can economies be made, 
and losses cut, in a way that will be least likely to weaken the 
West’s strategic position? 

There are two profitable-looking lines of retreat. The first 
is political. The worst drain on resources in recent times 
has been Cyprus: and though there have been frequent 
rumours in the last few days that a settkement—or at least, 
negotiations with a prospect of a setthement—is in the air, 
the mishandling of the island’s affairs in the past makes it all 
too possible that such hopes are liars. The need remains to 
abandon the conception by which places can be regarded as 
strategic necessities, without reference to their political needs. 

The second economy must be looked for in a growing 
realisation of the uselessness of most new weapons, on which 
so much money is being wasted, in any type of war that is 
likely to be fought. The most striking example is the case of 
fighter aircraft. The faster the aircraft. generally speaking, the 
more useless it is as a weapon of war. It cannot fire cannon 
Shells, because it runs into the shells from behind; it cannot 
fire guided missiles, because, when loaded with the missile, it 
cannot fly fast enough to intercept the enemy bombers. In any 
case, there are soon not going to be enemy bombers any more. 
On any reasonable assumption, if the Russians wanted to 
attack Britain (and who else is going to?) they would do so by 
guided missiles, not by aircraft. 


* * * 


The only strength that can be derived from the present 
store of such weapons is psychological. It may be true that, 
say, the air display at Farnborough enables people to sleep 
more contentedly in their beds, happy in the feeling that 
Britain is no laggard in the field of aeronautical progress. 
And it is certainly true that the structure of NATO depends 
to some extent on member countries, and particularly Britain, 
continuing to make their contributions to man the thin red 
line—even though the line, militarily speaking, barely exists. 
At home, there is a further problem; the trouble that greeted 
the recent long-overdue reconstruction of the Army is an 
indication of what can be expected of any attempt to make 
the Services more contemporary in their outlook. Neverthe- 
less, the fact needs to be faced that the outlook of the Forces 
as they are at present constituted is not contemporary, in any 
sense; and as for their conventional merit, though it would 
have made them valuable in the last war, it is irrelevant for 
any campaign likely to be fought in the future. If the Russian 
rocket reminds us of this fact, then it may well prove, as a 
propaganda weapon, to have rebounded: it could be a useful 
stimulant to fresh and more realistic thinking here on the 
whole subject of Defence. 





KISS AND TELL 


By 


NE gathers that over large areas of the world 
(i. the United States is known as the 
country where the Confidential trial is taking 
place. This requires comment : 

1. Confidential is a scabrous magazine that 
combines an appeal to prurience with an appeal 
to envy-hatred of aristocrats. (I say this because 
our sociologists are always explaining that the 
big people in the entertainment world serve some 
of the functions of an aristocracy in our society. 
I guess this is so.) Almost every article deals in 
some fashion with the erotic adventures and mis- 
adventures of movie actors, and almost every 
article is intended to hurt the people it is about 
—not so much by damaging their public reputa- 
tions as by making domestic troubles for them. 

2. The magazine, which is four or five years 
old, is published by a man named Robert Harri- 
son, who previously published a group of ‘girlie’ 
magazines (pictures of girls largely undressed) 
and one highly successful magazine for fetishists 
(the girls wore high-laced boots and were photo- 
graphed either brandishing whips or tied up in 
ropes). Confidential is far more successful than 
any of these. In fact, it is said to be the most 
successful magazine in publishing history. 

3. The Attorney-General of California is try- 
ing to put Confidential out of business. There are 
two counts against the magazine—the obscenity 
of its editorial content and violations of law in 
some of its advertising. The obscenity charge 
appears to raise certain civil-liberties issues. The 
trial looks very much like harassment and an 
effort at censorship. The advertising matter in- 
volves some simple issues of fact. Confidential 
carries very little advertising of any sort (its 
profits are almost wholly from sales) and no re- 
spectable advertising. The ads its does carry are 
pretty much on a level with its articles. Certain 
advertisements have been of medicines which, 
according to the prosecution, were so described 
as to lead the reader to suppose that they were 
effective in causing miscarriages. Also, the maga- 
zine ran one or two articles, evidently of a rather 
collusive nature, on these medicines. The Attor- 
ney-General will maintain that both the adver- 
tisements and the articles violated California law. 





4. It is interesting to note that Confidential 
thrives on euphemism. Its writers never say what 
they mean (which is almost always that A had 
sexual intercourse with B), but tease the readers 
with locutions that at times have an almost 
Victorian flavour. People don’t go to bed with 
one another; they ‘do things you don’t mention 
in polite conversation’ or ‘what the birds and bees 
do.’ Very often what people do is described 
negatively—in terms of what they don’t do— 
e.g., “They weren't playing parlour games that 
night.’ English is a wonderful language. 


RICHARD H. ROVERE 


New York 
5. Apparently, most of what Confidential prints 
is essentially true. In other words, as a general 
rule, they weren’t playing parlour games. There 
is, of course, no cause for surprise in this. What 
is interesting is the confidence of Confidential in 
its own material. How does it know that So-and- 
so and So-and-so spent the night deep in a forest 
near Lake Tahoe? It has come out in the trial 
and in certain pre-trial proceedings that the 
magazine does a lot of spying and that some of 
its contributors are not above entrapment. (A 
prostitute attracts a movie actor and then turns 
journalist.) However, most of the material, if one 
can judge from what is being brought out on the 
witness stand, is first-hand—the telling of those 
who kiss and tell. Ex-husbands and ex-wives and 
ex-lovers have in many cases sold affidavits, 
properly sworn. The fee for one was 200 dollars. 
Some affidavits are not sold but gladly given, in 
order to cause hurt or feel the satisfactions of 
revenge, and some, no doubt, are reluctantly 
given, probably out of fear. 
6. I was in Hollywood a few weeks ago, just 


RED PIGS AND 


By V. W. 
ERE in Catholic southern Bavaria the 
favourite time for meetings of Herr 


Adenauer’s Bavarian CSU Party is straight after 
mass on a Sunday, or after the episcopal blessing 
on popular pilgrimages to some local shrine. 
CSU platforms bristle with dog-collars, and 
candidates of other parties are interrogated and 
reproved at their own meetings by priests in the 
audience. Now that various bishops have declared 
it impossible for a good Catholic to vote for a 
Liberal or a Socialist Party, Adenauer’s slogan 
of the choice between Christianity and Com- 
munism is bearing strange fruit. One Bavarian 
Sunday sermon called the Social Democrats ‘red 
pigs,’ ‘red devils’ and ‘red bloodhounds’—perhaps 
an isolated instance, but only ‘an extreme form 
of what is more effectively done with subtler 
means: as one Jesuit told me, ‘We may not be 
members of the party, but we are doing what we 
can to lend it a hand.’ With 45 per cent. of West 
Germans Catholic, and half of them at mass regu- 
larly on Sundays, the help of the Church is of 
immense political importance. 

But Adenauer also has other cards to play and 
it is on his record as much as on his religion 
that he hopes to be judged. The record, of course, 
is phenomenal. Never in history has Germany 
been so prosperous—and that only nine years 
after the end of barter and near-starvation. 
Never in history has Germany had such powerful 
allies—and they the victors in the unconditional 
surrender of only twelve years ago. With such 
a record before them, why should anyone think 
it time for a change? 

The Social Democrats, with their prophecies 
of doom confounded, can only desperately plead 
‘me too.’ Rejecting nationalisation ‘of the 
English model’ as outmoded, Ollenhauer pledged 
himself before 20,000 adherents in Dortmund 
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before the trial opened, and was assured that jj 
would not take place. The defence strategy, j, 
was said, would be to get the State to call the 
whole thing off in order to spare the reputations 
of the hundred or so celebrated and wayward 
witnesses whom the defence would call. The 
movie studios, I was told, were so fearful of the 
harm that would be done their stars that they 
would bring all their mighty pressures to bear 
on the Siate. This has turned out not to be true, 
either because the State couldn't be budged or 
because someone discovered that the stars were 
not being harmed in the way the studios feared 
—that is to say, the revelations aren't damaging 
at the box office. The trial may be scarring the 
souls of the people involved, and it may be 
ruinous to the home life of a few, but otherwise 
it isn’t hurting them. To the studios the ‘other. 
wise’ is what is really important. 

7. The New York Times and a few other news. 
papers—the Washington Post, the Baltimore Sun, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, etc.—are paying 
almost no attention to the trial. This works a 
hardship on the readers of those estimable papers, 
We all have to buy the mornirg tabloids now, 
We hate ourselves in the afternoon, but it really 
is a juicy trial. 


DOG-COLLARS 


KITZINGER 
Munich 


that even ‘price control is not a method of 
Socialist economic policy.’ In foreign affairs he 
charges Adenauer with inflexibility in relations 
with Russia; but, as one party agent after another 
sadly reports, the reunification issue is recognised 
as bogus. The ‘sated bourgeoisie,’ they complain, 
listen politely; but there is no question of a 
crusade for a reunited Germany in which many 
fear they would be less well off than today. 

The heat of the campaign is in fact mostly pro- 
vided by the twin issues of atomic weapons and 
conscription. Yet even there the SPD appears to 
have discontinued the use of its horrific poster with 
the face of a corpse disfigured by radiation: 
‘Vote for the CDU and this!’; and conscription, 
“once the law was passed, has evoked surprisingly 
little hostility. 

Most election meetings are orderly and in- 
tensely serious. Dehler boasted the other day of 
being induced by his audience to speak for three 
hours at a meeting in Amberg; four-hour meet- 
ings are nothing out of the ordinary; and cer- 
tainly less than an hour-and-a-half’s harangue 
appears to be regarded as a sign of frivolity on 
the part of a major speaker. One is left more 
surprised at the good attendance at such sessions 
than at the very enterprising attempts that must 
be made to reach those whose appetite for beer 
and speeches is less developed. The most interest- 
ing technical features of the campaign are, in 
fact, to be found in its circenses methods. Some 
dozen party cabarets are touring the country 
playing to packed houses every night, with candi- 
dates introducing themselves in the interval of 
themselves appearing as comic turns in light- 
hearted interviews with the compére. Hundreds 
of open-air film trucks, with programmes such 
as ‘A Visit to the Peacock Throne,’ insist in tech- 
nicolor (‘excursions into the realm of a thousand 
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and one nights’) that whoever loves Soraya votes 
for Adenauer. Campaign literature is dressed up 
to look like the illustrated weeklies beloved by 
the German public, and the SPD is offering a free 
holiday in Marrakesh for the nearest guess of the 
yotes it receives on September 15. It is early yet 
to send in one’s postcard; but on the score just 
now only the most optimistic of its adherents will 
plump for even 40 per cent. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE announcement of a new Russian inter- 
pte missile quite took the wind out 
of the last of the summer holiday’s sails; although 
doubt remained of the extent to which the claims 
were exaggerated for propaganda purposes, it was 
fairly generally accepted that the news marked 
the end of a strategic era. It coincided with a 
marked stiffening in the attitude of Mr. Zorin, 
the Soviet delegate to the UN disarmament sub- 
committee, who told his fellow-delegates that, in 
the Russian view, the Western Powers did not 
really want agreement to disarm, and that they 
were using the talks merely as a screen behind 
which they could conduct preparations for a new 
war. 

The Soviet campaign in another direction, 
however, momentarily died down; President 
Kuwatly returned to Syria bringing with him re- 
assurances from the Egyptians, and some easing 
of Western fears that he was going to resign, 
leaving his country to slither into satellitehood. 

Malay prepared for her Independence Day on 
Saturday, greeted by the formal announcement 
from Downing Street that the Commonwealth 
countries had agreed to welcome her into the 
club as soon as the necessary formalities were 
completed. Her neighbours were less happy; in 
Singapore arrests of Communists and Left- 
wingers for subversion continued, and the Chief 
Minister threatened to pass a new law for the 
regulation of the trade unions. In Ghana, too, the 
Government continued to demand powers to 
expel its political opponents. 

France’s troubles continued; her Finance 
Minister, M. Gaillard, announced a price freeze 
at the August 15 level, the freeze to embrace 
many consumer goods—but not industry, where 
the Minister is hoping to persuade rather than 
compel owners to hold their prices down. In 
Washington the Senate has voted to restore some 
of the cuts in President Eisenhower's Foreign Aid 
budget. 

The National Production Advisory Council for 
Industry, a body which includes representatives 
of the nationalised industries, private enterprise 
and the trade unions, as well as senior members 
of the Cabinet, met at the Treasury to discuss 
inflation; their words were considered weighty 
enough to be kept secret. A summer gale swept 
the country, blowing down the illuminations at 
Blackpool and a cottage near Sunderland, and 
disrupting communications in many districts. 
England beat the West Indies by an innings in the 
final Test Match, making the score 3—0 in the 
rubber, with two matches drawn. The BBC an- 
nounced its new plans for the Third Programme, 
revealing that broadcasting time is to be reduced 
by approximately 40 per cent.—from an average 
of thirty-nine hours a week to twenty-four. 


1957 


“WINTER is icumen in,” Mr. Pound 
sang, adding morosely ‘Loud sing 
goddam.’ For the next few weeks, 
it is true, they will continue to take 
their ease, striding along the prom 
at Blackpool or Brighton, letting 
the salt breeze ruffle their hair (those of them who 
have any hair for the salt breeze to ruffle, that is), 
causing the gulls to rush screaming seawards with 
the vehemence of their oratory in the afternoons, 
swopping l’esprit de l’escalier over a noggin in the 
evenings, and reflecting that they are worth every 
penny of £1,750 and a good deal more besides. 


Meanwhile, the Russians have made a jolly 
device which, if I understand the principle cor- 
rectly, can deliver a hydrogen bomb from Lower 
Slobovia to Brighton Pier in rather less time than 
it takes for the House of Commons to empty 
when the Right Honourable George Ward gets 
up to make a speech, which is very little time in- 
deed. And on the same day on which the Russians 
were bringing these glad tidings to the world Lord 
Citrine was telling the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (to whom the news probably came as a 
distasteful shock) that the country is suffering 
from galloping inflation, that the pound will very 
soon be worth about 4$d., and that something 
ought to be done about it. 


But will it occur to any of them that in the 
light of this kind of news they would have done 
better to stay in the Residents’ Lounge and let the 
brass band play tiddly-om-pom-pom in the Con- 
ference Hall? For one does not need to be skilled 
in the reading of tea-leaves to know what is going 
to happen now. The Labour Party will have 
sniffed something else besides ozone and fish-and- 
chips; the sweet smell of office is in their nostrils, 
nor shall their sword sleep in their hand. As for 
the other bunch (the phrase is not mine, but that 
of a worried reader who has recently come face 
to face with one of the more idiotic front-benchers 
and—not unnaturally—now fears for the con- 
tinued safety and prosperity of the country) they 
have not merely smelt office, they have tasted it 
—nay, gorged themselves fat upon it, the rich 
juices dripping all unheeded down upon their 
natty suitings. 

Hammer, then, and tongs; and to precious 
little purpose. Must it be so? The answer is almost 
certainly ‘Yes,’ but there remains a chance that it 
could yet be ‘No.’ It rests, as I said last week, with 
the Man in the Blue Suit, and, though it has 
since occurred to me that Mr. Gaitskell wears a 
brown suit rather more often than a blue one, I 
think my principal point is unaffected. Mr. Gaits- 
kell must by now be fairly confident that unless 
Mr. Cousins insists on throwing the lever (and 
possibly even then, so intense is the British elec- 
torate’s masochistic tendency) the Labour Party 
is going to win the next election. This is the first 
time that such confidence has come to any Labour 
Party leader; in 1945 Mr. Attlee may have 
dreamed dreams, but no more, while in 1950 he 
knew he was fighting for survival, and 1951 was 
no more than a rearguard action. But Mr. Gaits- 
kell paws the ground, and sayeth ha-ha among 
the trumpets, and waits for glory. Is it too much 
to ask him not merely to refrain from counting 
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Westminster Commentary 


his chickens before the Egg Marketing Board has 
finished concealing their age but to remember 
Ftatateeta’s prayer: ‘Forget not thy servant in the 
hour of thy greatness’? For Mr. Gaitskell’s ser- 
vant is none other than the continued health and 
vitality of the Parliamentary system of today, and 
it could lie in Mr. Gaitskell’s hands whether that 
distinguished Old Retainer, who has served so 
long and so faithfully, is to retire or no. 

Mr. Gaitskell, after all, knows as well as I do 
that the Labour Party's lack of a policy springs not 
from a lack of clever fellows to think one up (you 
can’t spit in Smith Square without hitting a genius 
with the plans of the New Jerusalem in his pocket) 
but from the fact that the Labour Party has, to 
put it crudely, outlived its social usefulness. The 
bit in the constitution about nationalising the 
means of production, distribution and exchange 
is nonsense; not because they don’t believe it any 
longer (some of them actually do), but because 
the country has now reached a point where such 
policies are irrelevant. We do not need a party to 
blazon Illegitimi nil carburundum on its banners 
and to go to the country with a policy of prevent- 
ing the capitalists from grinding the faces of the 
poor, for any capitalist who tried that on today 
would speedily find himself grinding the other 
side of his face; and a party that falls back on 
the second line of that argument, and declares 
that we must take the evil profit-motive out of 
our society, had better go easy when it comes to 
consider just where, in the society thus purified, 
it is going to put the striking bus-conductors who 
chased blackleg vehicles in their own cars. 

As I say, Mr. Gaitskell knows this as well as I 
do. But what is to be done about it? The Labour 
Party can hardly go out of business, yet to remain 
in business would seem to demand that they 
should go on playing the same dreary party game, 
pretending that all the ills of the world are caused 
by the Conservatives, and that conversely all the 
good in the world is contained in whatever 
rickety compromise they have managed to patch 
up at the time of speaking. This way, however, 
lies doom not only for democracy but also (more 
relevant where these fellows are concerned) for 
the Labour Party. Now if Mr. Gaitskell can only 
face this spectre boldly enough he will find that 
he can walk through it without being a penny the 
worse, and once through he may even find years 
of office on the other side. For walking through 
spectres, however, you need a spell to chant, 
some of the troops behind being a mite super- 
stitious. I have pleasure in presenting Mr. Gaits- 
kell with one: let him make the sign of the 
macrocosm in the air and murmur ‘Constructive 
opposition.” 

‘Constructive opposition’ indeed, not to say 
forsooth! Fine words, no doubt, can be used to 
butter parsnips. But what does it mean in prac- 
tice? It means, roughly, that whatever may go 
on upstairs, downstairs and in my lady’s cham- 
ber, the partisan, artificial struggle should be re- 
laxed in public. Take a classic case of opposition 
for the sake of opposition; the row about Form 
G. As I pointed out, the Opposition had every one 
of its facts wrong throughout the argy-bargy; but 
a stick had come to hand for beating the Govern- 
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ment in general and the Minister of Housing in 
particular, and they beat away with a will. To 
what purpose? Nobody is better housed at the 
end of it than he was at the beginning, nobody’s 
rent is lower than it would otherwise have been; 
the only result has been to increase resentment, 
confusion and ignorance in the country about an 
Act of Parliament which was long overdue and— 
despite grave faults—a salutary measure. Now 
suppose that all the energy that went so abortively 
into that skirmish had been directed to improving 
the Rent Act, suppose that the Labour Party had 
not made it so obvious that the clause they were 
particularly anxious to divide the House on was 
the one on which a number of Tories had an- 
nounced their intention of abstaining, suppose in 
short that the opposition to the Act had been on 
grounds other than politics—can anyone doubt 
that it would have been a better Act? Of course 
not; yet because of the terrible treadmill they have 
got themselves on to, what the country needed 
became a minor consideration; the ground they 
fought over was what the parties needed. 

More suggestions? Fewer divisions, more co- 
operation before Bills get to the House, less 
opportunity for members with no knowledge of 
the subject to shoot their mouths off about it, 
above all more attention to what the country 
needs in the way of legislation and less to what 
the annual conference would like to hear. (The 
pensions auction promises to be one of the biggest 
disasters that have ever befallen the country.) 


And there is nothing particularly revolutionary 
in all this. For, after all, the partisan struggle is 
artificial, When Mr. Gaitskell, fresh from de- 
nouncing the Prime Minister as the architect of 
chaos, meets him in a corridor, he does not draw 
away as though from contagion; he says ‘Hullo,’ 
and asks after Lady Dorothy. And the Prime 
Minister chats affably, and they go on their way, 
and that is as it should be. But that is also as it 
should be downstairs, and is not. 


This is only a beginning, of course. It is only, 
when all is said and done, a method of prising 
loose from the country’s throat the frenzied grip 
of the constituency associations, and in particular 
the Labour Party associations. Gradually, if Mr. 
Gaitskell is as tough and single-minded as he 
ought to be, trade will follow the flag, and even 
those splendid fellows at Toxteth, who want the 
Labour Party Conference to go on record, next 
month, with a condemnation of Freemasonry, 
will descend from the trees. For the Labour Party, 
whose present travails are only a reflection of the 
fact that its old mainspring is broken beyond re- 
pair, must do something of this kind if it is to 
survive at all, It is no use their looking for a new 
mainspring in more and more schemes for nation- 
alisation, by whatever name; the country may 
put them in power, but it won’t be for love of 
their beaux yeux. The Labour Party needs a new 
mainspring, and it will only find one if it sets to 
to re-examine not its policies but its purposes, its 
whole function as an opposition in a country 
where there is nothing fundamental to oppose. Its 
only chance, as I see it, and ours too, is for the 
Labour Party, under Mr. Gaitskell’s leadership, 
to face this fact squarely; to recognise that a 
bidding-match combined with a slanging-match 
is a hell of a way to run a railroad, and to work 
slowly towards a fundamentally different way of 
running it. 'FAPER 
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TO PUT the record straight: on April 
18 the Government made a radical 
change in the terms of our Declara- 
tion accepting the compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court. 
Almost four months later, on 
August 2, Parliament adjourned for 
a very long recess. On August 16 the Spectator 
published a leading article criticising the new 
terms and complaining of the furtive way in 
which the changes had been carried out. On 
August 22 the Foreign Secretary ‘presented... 
to Parliament’ a Command Paper informing it of 
the changes. The above chronology really puts it 
beyond doubt that the Government was deliber- 
ately withholding the information from Parlia- 
ment and intended to withhold it as long as 
possible—i.e., until somebody found out about it. 
And ‘furtive,’ I would have thought, was an 
accurate if mild description of its behaviour. The 
Economist, however, disagrees. “The Foreign 
Office,’ it said last week, ‘may fairly complain 
that it is now accused of acting “furtively” in a 
matter which aroused no interest at the time.’ This 
is surely a very odd argument for the Foreign 
Office—I am sorry: I mean the Economist—to 
put forward. It is like Billy Bunter saying that as 
nobody noticed him snitching the currant cake, 
how can any rotten cad say he was furtive about 
it? ‘Normal precedent,’ the Economist goes on, 
was followed in this case, ‘Parliament being in- 
formed by the somewhat leisurely presentation of 
a Command Paper.’ Leaving aside the point that 
the best method of informing Parliament is not to 
wait until it has gone away for three months, the 
Command Paper is less than one and a half pages 
long; if it really took the FO four months to pro- 
duce such a document, it must be just about as 
lazy as Billy Bunter himself. 


—— “7 


a . * 


THE MORE the new reservation is looked at, the 
less surprising it becomes that the Foreign Office 
was ashamed to tell Parliament about it. It re- 
moves from the jurisdiction of the court any 
question ‘which in the opinion of the UK affects 
the national security of the UK, or any of its 
dependent territories.’ Because of the reciprocity 
rule, this reservation can be used against us by 
any. country that we wish to bring before the 
court. It seems therefore that we have made the 
International Court largely useless as a means of 
protecting British interests abroad. Indeed it is 
likely that the new reservation makes invalid the 
whole Declaration accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the court. Most of the judges of 
the International Court have reserved their posi- 
tion on this point, but two of them (Lauterpacht 
and Guerrero) have expressed this view. 


. * a 


RONALD KNOX, like Cardinal Newman, was con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism from Anglican 
orders and an Oxford Common Room; and both 
men, as distinguished Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tics, were given fellowships by Trinity. But partly 
because of the changed temper of the times and 
partly because of Knox’s own character, change 
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of religion did not mean for him, as it did for 
Newman, a rupture of Oxford and other friend. 
ships. Few men were more loved by a larger 
variety of-people. He was back in Oxford as 
Roman Catholic Chaplain only a few years after 
he had left as an Anglican Chaplain, and in the one 
capacity as in the other was generally accepted 
as one of the main figures of Oxford. There was 
not, as there had been with Newman, a tearful 
leaving and then a return of tremendous recon- 
ciliation fifty years later. Knox was suspicious of 
all alternatives to reason or of anything that 
could go by the name of enthusiasm—of any 
claims to special enlightenment. His master, he 
once said, was Chesterton, and this was certainly 
true in the sense that as a young man it was the 
older Chesterton who first turned his mind to the 
directions which it afterwards followed. But in 
another sense, I should have thought, his master 
among the English converts was Dryden, from 
whom he learned his style of debate and the art 
of satire to expose what appeared to him as un- 
reason; and ‘Absolute and Abitofhell’ is very 
nearly worthy to stand with the work of the 
master. Both in private and in public Knox was 
a witty speaker, and he would, I am sure, have 
been delighted with the cross-head that a Daily 
Express sub-editor provided for his obituary: 
‘REWROTE BIBLE.” 
* * ok 
I HAVE BEEN watching with interest the latest inter- 
Services contest: ordeal by television. A few 
weeks ago Lord Mountbatten introduced ‘The 
Royal Navy: NOW,’ and last week we had Field- 
Marshal Sir Gerald Templer compéring ‘Your 
Army—Now.’ As I would have expected, the 
Senior Service came out an easy winner. Both 
had troubles to contend with: the Navy chose an 
impossible day to demonstrate its powers, and the 
Army-ran into some technical confusion; but 
both succeeded (more effectively than the politi- 
cal parties have been able to do) in making good 
programmes from their material—in spite of the 
fact that the material was sometimes surprisingly 
flimsy. The Army’s ‘secret weapon,’ for example, 
turned out to be a ridiculous contraption which 
would hardly have been useful even in the last 
war, though it did just manage to destroy a sitting 
tank at short range. The difference between the 
programmes lay in their approach. Lord Mount- 
batten deliberately stressed the more civilised 
aspects of the new Navy, as if to reassure possible 
entrants that the prospect before them is not all 
bull and bully-beef. Sir Gerald, on the other hand, 
appealed to tradition; he looked and spoke de- 
pressingly like a CO delivering a reprimand to a 
young officer for forgetting to carry his gloves. 
As an exercise in public relations the contrast was 
revealing: if the Army broadcast was followed by 
a-rush to the Colours, I would be surprised indeed. 
= > ea 


THE LIBERAL PARTY has often been accused of 
undue fissility, together with an inability to de- 
cide on any one policy at any one time. Rarely, 
however, can the party’s schizoid tendencies have 
been better demonstrated than in the invitations 
to their conference. The letter inviting newspapers 
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to send representatives to the conference invites 
them to Southport; but the card which they are 
asked to return (‘I shall require tickets for 
the Liberal Party Assembly’) bids them to Folke- 
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stone. Assuming that they are meant to split the 
difference, correspondents will converge upon the 
pleasant Warwickshire village of Burton Latimer. 

PHAROS 


Dollars and Doughnuts 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


INDS innocent and quiet used to think, with 

Marx, that just as the proletariat would go 
on being exploited and ‘miserificated’ till the 
masses revolted, so ‘the capitalists’ would go on 
miserificating each other in cut-throat competi- 
tion for exports of manufactures, till capitalism 
entered its death-throes. Instead, after the world’s 
two first and worst wars, there has been more 
and more room for exports of manufactures— 
despite the Iron Curtain, despite the most rapid 
rate of industrialisation all over the world, and 
despite all manner of impediments to trade. The 
volume of world trade has now risen steadily for 
twelve years. More and more of it is in manufac- 
tures; most of them still consumers’ goods, but a 
growing proportion of them producers’ (or capi- 
tal) goods. Matching the rise in world population, 
due mainly to the lengthening of human lives, 
industrial capitalism roars ahead everywhere. The 
world’s demand for capital has never been so 
great, or grown so fast. Savings cannot match it, 
so inflation runs riot everywhere at varying rates. 
Empires break. Sovereign States multiply, each 
with its sovereign and differing controls over 
goods and money. All these things in turn put 
differential strains on different countries’ econo- 
mic systems, their exchange rates, balances of 
trade and payments, and their relative strengths, 
in an increasingly trading world. 

The late Lord Keynes and other economists 
glimpsed something of this toward the end of the 
war when they set up the International Monetary 
Fund and Bank. Neither of these world institu- 
tions emerged as Keynes (and other British 
economists) hoped. But Keynes, ere his life came 
to an untimély end, wrote in the Economic Jour- 
nal what seemed to many of us an optimistic essay 
to the effect that the postwar world dollar short- 
age would not persist. Despite the Berlin air lift, 
Korea and other alarums and excursions from 
beyond the Iron Curtain which have led North 
Americans to defend the West with their men and 
their dollars—things unforeseeable by Keynes— 
the world’s shortage of doliars has persisted. Now 
it is as acute as ever. Indeed, in the last two years 
North America has been drawing in the gold 
and dollar reserves of most other trading nations. 
The exception is West Germany which, restored 
on a liberal American economic basis in 1948-49, 
has been drawing most of Europe’s gold and 
dollars unto itself by a combination of export 
surpluses, lagging imports and no burdens of 
defence. Hence the latest collapse of the French 
franc and the persistent weakness of sterling at 
its all-time ‘low’ since the devaluation of 1949. 

Inflation may be worldwide; but, as some of 
Orwell’s pigs were ‘more equal than others,’ so is 
it with inflations. Whereas the pound sterling has 
lost one-third of its purchasing power since its 
devaluation in 1949, and the franc a bit more, the 
Deutsche mark has only lost 7 per cent., and the 
dollar 14 per cent. No wonder people want hard 


currencies. And you must add to that the horrible 
fact that all West Europeans distrust the future 
of sterling and francs—that British and French, 
as well as others, envisage a future in which 
either Socialists or Right-wingers will mulct 
private owners of their foreign equities (especially 
those in ‘hard currency’ countries) if not of a lot 
of other property as well, and ‘pay’ them with 
depreciating and quickly worthless ‘gilt-edged’ 
paper. Accordingly within the sterling area from 
Hong Kong to Bombay and Kuwait, and in the 
currency systems of the weaker West European 
brethren, there are as many leaks outward into 
hard currencies as there are holes in a colander. 
The French buy bar gold. The British and others 
set up companies abroad, or shunt goods or other 
assets about within the sterling area, eventually 
finding a loophole. But the obvious, elementary 
fact is that the whole trading world prefers dol- 
lars, German marks, or Swiss or Belgian francs— 
or gold, or equity shares in companies in these 
lands—to being confined and controlled, and 
probably devaluated or expropriated, in their 
home currency. Crises of confidence, indeed! 
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Moreover, that elusive process known as pro- 
ductivity goes ahead faster in North America and 
West Germany (and one or two other spots) than 
in Britain, France, etc. This is another way of 
saying that inflations are held in check by faster- 
rising productivity in hard-currency countries: 
i.e. faster-rising productivity maintains the 
exchange rate and purchasing power of a cur- 
rency. Canadians, Americans, Germans—both 
managements and trade unionists, Left or Right 
voters—raise their standards of life mainly by 
flogging their capital equipment: more shift- 
work, better-planned work, fewer restrictive prac- 
tices, less artificially made (but highly paid) 
human work that turns nothing out. More 
efficient capital and more effective work of both 
machines and men—even, as in North America, 
with fewer hours of human work per week— 
make a currency worth more. It turns out more 
from the same resources. It enables prices to come 
down, or stay stable, or rise more slowly than 
elsewhere. It enables wages and other incomes to 
buy more without having to be raised as much as 
in the ‘wage-push’ or ‘cost-inflation’ countries. 
The comparisons and contrasts between the 
politics, policies and industrial efficiencies in 
North America or Germany on the one hand, and 
in Britain and France on the other, are instructive 
and depressing. 
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Sir Donald MacDougall of Nuffield College, 
Oxford—and formerly of Whitehall, the OEEC 
and other international _ institutions—could 
scarcely, therefore, have chosen a better moment 
for bringing out his classic study of the world’s 
dollar problem.* He broadly asks whether, over 
the next ten or twenty years, that problem is likely 
to persist to an extent that will imperil economic 
relations between the dollar and non-dollar por- 
tions of the free half of the world. The sterling 
area does about one-third of the free half's inter- 
national trade; so, as that system is already 
menaced as a going concern, the author’s evalua- 
tion of the dollar problem is vital to us. He is 
far from reassuring. He thinks an adverse trend 
will persist in the foreseeable future between the 
rest of the world and the dollar area, resulting,in 
an adverse balance owed to that area, and a con- 
sequent drain thither. He does not set much store 
by continuous or spasmodic, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, devaluations of our non-dollar curren- 
cies to put this right. Indeed, on the whole he 
leans towards ‘floating’ exchange rates for the rest 
of us, within wider limits. (This may well be 
debated at the IMF in September.) But—after 
taking account of possibilities of more American 
lending abroad (public or private), of raising the 
price of gold (only a temporary palliative), of 
tariffs, physical inflation-controls, inducements 
for more American imports, etc.—Sir Donald 
remains sceptical, if not minatory and pessimistic. 
His work is so thorough, able and illuminating 
that we must take heed of his admirably clear 
assessments. He has set Keynes's last essay to 
rights. There can be no higher praise than that. 


But ‘what good came of it at last?’ What do we 
do, now, and in the next ten or twenty years, 
menaced in our economy—and the sterling area 
—by apparently uncontrollable inflations, punc- 
tuated by stop-gap controls, devaluations or 
expropriations? Can the sterling area, with its 
multiplying sovereign Dominions, make a go of 
the European Free Trade Area, and in other ways 
face the economic streaking-ahead of North 
America (and Germany)? Or will it gradualiy 
disintegrate: Australia, India, the West Indies, 
Malaya, African and other Dominions flying off 
into a nominally economic sovereignty, but 
actually into closer dependence on the dollar 
area? If so, what will poor Britain do then? And 
what will rich North America do, in order to hold 
her new economic associates together, and stop 
them gravitating away from the West towards the 
Communist camp? Has Europe, with Britain and 
a successful sterling area associated with it, a 
chance to withstand the North American drag? If 
so, will we all agree, politically, to do the 
economic needful? 


These are not queries of the next ten to twenty 
years, like most of those analysed in Sir Donald’s 
lucid pages. They are actual and cogent, here and 
now. Look at France. Look at ourselves. ‘Look 
homeward, angel!’ Whatever is decided in Ger- 
many and in the IMF next month, the sterling 
area will be won or lost in Britain; Britain won 
or lost in Europe; and Europe won or lost as an 
economic entity enabled to withstand a persistent 
dollar shortage. Mr. Maudling, please note. Then 
have a word with Sir Donald. 





*THE WorLD DOoLtaR ProsLemM. By Donald 
MacDougall. (Macmillan, 50s.) 
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Cock o’ the Forth 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


ut for surprisingly vivid memories of that 

five-bob flip at Croydon Aerodrome in 1934 
(in a DH Dragon-Rapide, if you really want to 
know) I should probably have let myself be 
talked into joining the rest of the party on the 
Edinburgh plane, for money (it not being my 
money) was no object. As it was, my wife and I 
went up on the first-class non-sleeper from King’s 
Cross, stumbling finally into the foyer of the 
North British not long after seven on the Sunday 
morning. I had not found inconceivable the 
thought of being greeted by a little crowd of multi- 
national zealots—‘Ah, Master, there is you and 
there is Shakespeare and possibly there is Balzac, 
but there is no one else’-—or at the very worst 
by a kilted, dirk-brandishing posse of Lallans 
poets: ‘Amis, gang hame.” Instead there was a 
whole crowd of Americans, milling devotedly 
around and shouting out to one another in regard 
to lochs and cameras. Before breakfast, too. 





A little later Theo was telling us what we had 
missed the previous evening. The chief thing had 
been the visit to the night club, or perhaps even- 
ing club: no drinks to be purchased, nor even 
so much as given away, after eleven. The open- 
ing item in the cabaret had been a sample of 
Scottish country dancing, dumbfoundingly 
enough, with music provided by a Scottish piper. 
Then Terry had done a short impromptu turn. 
Then a fourteen-year-old boy had sung some 
rock ‘n’ roll, with eloquent bodily movements. 
Then, despite the manager's entreaties that they 
stay and meet a real Edinburgh aristeerat de- 
clared to be present, the party had gone back to 
the hotel to finish their dinner, from which, the 
ravioli still hot in their mouths, they had been 
summarily driven three hours earlier. Right at 
the end of the evening Johm had found a bottle 
of wine. 

Edinburgh looked a trifle on the unfestive side 
as we drove through it, packed into the Daimlers, 
on the way to the press show. Although the 
Castle made its point successfully, there seented 
in general far too many buildings in the place 
and they were far too like the sky in colour. 
Theo was rather quiet, no doubt dreading a fur- 
ther encounter with the pursuing journalist who 
had done much to rob the previous evening of 
gaiety and who had finally had to be marooned 
on foot while Theo and the others fled by car. 
John outlined to me some of the conversations 
about Edinburgh conversation he had attended. 
Terry cheered us up by telling a story about an 
elephant that shook its head instead of nodding 
it, as well it might in the circumstances revealed. 

We got to where the press show was going to 
be. There were drinks. Inextricably packaged up 
with the drinks were constant introductions to 
and by assorted cultural bureaucrats and re- 


porters of the things of the mind. Very many of 
these were associated with Edinburgh, very many 
more with other parts of Scotland. One of the 
former took me aside, so far as this was possible 
amid the pushing and shoving tumult that radi- 
ated from the table where the drinks were 
originating. With a dedicated gravity befitting 
hardly anything less than an announcement that 
he was about to run away with my wife, he said: 

‘Do you know Edinburgh well? How well do 
you know Edinburgh?’ 

‘Not well, I'm afraid. I was here in 1943, stay- 
ing at 4 

‘I mean since then. Recently. Since the war.’ 

‘I’m afraid this is the first time since then.” 

‘This is Mr. Duerinks from Belgium, from 
Brussels. Which parts of Scotland do you know 
best, then?’ 

‘Well, I'm afraid I can’t really say I know 
any parts well. I did have a holiday at North 
Berwick once. It was very 4 

‘North Berwick, yes. When was that?’ 

‘Oh . . . about 1928, I suppose.’ 

‘That was a long time ago.” 

I was left to digest this rebuke in the company 
of Mr. Duerinks, who asked me whether I 
thought a film should be made of a book. I said 
I did. 

Lunch was the next event, preceded, accom- 
panied and followed by more drinks. The event 
after that was the rehearsal of the evening’s stage 
business at the picture theatre, accompanied 
throughout its entire course—except for an inter- 
val when a piper was playing the pipes—by the 
organist playing the organ. His selection featured 
‘Colonel Bogey’ to a degree that showed long and 
profound intimacy with the work. He wanted to 
use it (treated staccato, allegro vivo) to introduce 
everyone who was going to appear on the stage 
before the film showing and he was still perform- 
ing it (largamente, misterioso) when we left. Time 
now seemed to be getting short. At any rate it 
was only a few drinks later that Terry and I 
were debouching from a landau among a rather 
small crowd that had gathered at the theatre, and 
it was no drinks at all after that that we were 
debouching a second time for the benefit of a 
laggard newsreel camera. The stage business went 
off all right, the film even better. Then there was 
a reception, with drinks. 

‘This is the Lady Provost of Dundee and the 
Lady Provost of Aberdeen and the Lord Provost 
of Aberdeen and the Lord Provost of Dundee. 
This is the author.’ 

‘How marvellous.’ 

‘What of?’ 

‘This Lucky Jim thing. Oh, by the way, I don’t 
know whether Mr. Alexander mentioned it to 
you, but my paper is the Bruddersford Argus. 
Now tell me, Mr. Amis, how does it feel to have 
a film made of your novel? Are you satisfied with 
the adaptation?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. You see, I intended it to be a funny 
book and so- ¥ 

‘But surely, Mr. Amis, the sociological impli- 
cations of your satire have been altogether lost, 
haven't they?’ . 
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Tm afraid I don’t bother with any of that 
because the chief thing to me is that it’s sup- 
posed to be a funny’ 

‘But surely, Mr. Amis, you wrote a comedy of 
manners in the Welfare State. Just a minute, I 
must catch Mr. Boulting.’ 

“You won't know me. I write for a living. I 
live by writing. It’s a struggle, of course, but I 
think it’s worth it. What do you feel about that? 
You don’t live by your pen, do you?’ 

‘This is Mr. Macneil and Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
and Mr. Smith and Miss Bain and Mr. Johnstone.’ 

It was all a bit like that: tiring, you know, but 
an experience. Everybody was very kind and the 
representatives of the film-distribution company 
featherbedded us manfully through the whole 
thing. All the same, I felt a flicker of sympathy 
with the man who created a disturbance in the 
bookshop next morning. (I was there to sign 
copies of my work and hardly a quarter of an 
hour passed without my services being called for.) 
The disturbance-creator was in motor-bike kit 
a la Brando and he was beating the air with his 
arms. “The maps!’ he was calling. “Where are 
the maps? The maps!’ There comes a moment 
when you simply have to get away. 


Malayan Independence 


By GEORGE EDINGER 


ILL 1942 Malaya was a geographical expres- 
‘ea The small Peninsula was a mosaic of 
Sultanates, some federated and some not, and 
British colonies on and off the west coast, only 
held together by British protection that proved, 
in the event, unable to protect. The very concept 
‘independence’ is an alien one. There is no word 
in Malay for it. ‘Merdeka’ has been made to serve. 
But ‘Merdeka’ is Sumatran, imported into the 
Peninsula five years ago and most accurately 
translated into English as ‘Free Will.’ The several 
races—Malay, Chinese, Indian, Ceylonese, British 
and the rest—do dwell together, if not in harmony, 
at least with mutual tolerance. But only one, and 
that the least advanced, has any root inside the 
country. There is no over-all Malayan loyalty. It 
has to be created. There is no common culture or 
tradition on which it can be built. It must be 
forged. 

The immigrant Chinese, nearly half the popula- 
tion (were Singapore included, rather more), have, 
with British capital, made the country prosperous 
by their enterprise and labour. Yet China is their 
home. China has moulded their traditions, their 
customs and their social framework. China, per- 
haps, still commands their inmost loyalty—the 
new resurgent China forged by Mao Tse-tung. 
To families in China they still remit their savings. 
British merchants and administrators blame them 
for coming to Malaya merely to make money and 
be gone—a surprising instance of seeing motes in 
other people’s eyes. 

The Indians and Ceylonese still look to India 
or Ceylon. Yet they present a lesser problem. Not 
only are they the smallest of the large com- 
munities; they are the least communally inclined. 
Besides, there is a cultural tie with the Malays 
whose own civilisation has come from India by 
way of Indonesia. The Malays of the Peninsula 
are the least advanced of their race, a drift of 





Do labour shortage and inadequate 
factory space prevent you from develop- 
ing new projects? Does the inflow of 
orders exceed your capacity and cause 
delivery delays and inability to accept 
new business ? 

If so, the Remploy Sponsorship 
Scheme can be of great service to you. 

Remploy Ltd. has at present ninety 
factories in various parts of the King- 
dom, employing 6,000 disabled or other- 
wise handicapped men and women. 
Disablement does not detract from the 
usefulness of these people; instead, they 
have been trained to maintain a high 
standard of quality in the production of 
a wide range of goods for domestic and 
industrial purposes in fair competition 
with normal commercial undertakings. 

It is essential that these people be kept 
in full and regular employment. Conse- 
quently, underthe Remploy Sponsorship 
Scheme you are offered a factory and a 
labour force ready-made to be switched 
to your own production programme. 


extra labour force and factory space 


UNDER THE REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


The Scheme briefly is as follows: The 
sponsoring firm equips an existing Rem- 
ploy factory with the necessary plant (if 
such a plant is not already established in 
the factory), provides the technical 
knowledge needed, supplies the raw 
materials, and buys back the finished 
products at an agreed economic price. 
The quality or accuracy of the products 
produced under this Scheme will be 
fully up to the standards required in the 
sponsoring firm’s parent works and will 
be vouched for by careful supervision 


and management, as will also be strict 
adherence to delivery dates. 

This Scheme is not to be regarded as a 
benevolent or charitable project. It is a 
sound business proposition, and no 
concessions are expected by Remploy 
Limited. 

We would welcome an opportunity to 
discuss the matter in full with you. A 
discussion might disclose a way in which 
the Scheme could be of great service to 
you but which may not at the moment 
be obvious. 


SPONSORSHIP 


SCHEME 





Serves industry — can it serve you? 


For further details of the Remploy Sponsorship Scheme, please write to :- 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, REMPLOY LIMITED, 25/28 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: ViCtoria 6621 
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fishermen, traders and pirates from the Indonesian 
Archipelago to which their small élite (on whom 
an English education has been grafted) now look 
to find a literary language. 

It would be hard to frame a constitution com- 
prehensible to such a congeries. The new Constitu- 
tion of Malaya, the third since 1945, is the least 
comprehensible of all. One clear objective runs 
through all of it. It has been framed to give to 
the Malays, numerically a minority and economi- 
cally the least advanced, an overwhelming and a 
permanent majority in government. That is quite 
understandable, if they are to exercise effective 
power, perhaps even to survive, in their own 
country. Malay, not English, will be the official 
fanguage. This is desirable. It is an easy tongue 
to learn, the lowest common denominator of all 
the languages in the Peninsula. But whether this 
predominance will be for long accepted is more 
questionable. 

Three problems no one dares to face con- 
front the new, entirely artificial State: relations 
with the Chinese, relationship with Britain, the 
place of Singapore. To the politically conscious 
young Chinese, the Constitution is not acceptable. 
The Chinese right to vote boils down roughly 
to having either been Malaya-born, or being 
‘politically reliable.’ 

Yet it was the China-born Chinese who, in the 
Occupation years, formed the effective backbone 
of resistance, and they have not forgotten it; and 
their youth hail Ching Peng, leader of the jungle 
fighters, as a Robin Hood (he was cheered on 
every film screen in Malaya, much to the embar- 
rassment of Europeans in the expensive seats). 
While not necessarily Communist, they may be 
even less inclined to acquiesce in Malay than in 
British rule. And Singapore, the most politically 
advanced part of the country and 80 per. cent. 
Chinese, cannot for all time be shut off from the 
mainland three-quarters of a mile away. 

Yet the West cannot afford to let Malaya go. 
It contains one-third of the world’s rubber and 
one-third of its tin. Not a healthy economy, per- 
haps, but one strategically not to be ignored. The 
British in Malaya, at least, have the advantage 
of being more acceptable to most Malays and 
possibly to some Chinese than are the bulk of 
these two races to each other, but not so generally 
as they imagine. Malaya’s first Prime Minister, 
Tungku Abd El Rahman, is an anglophile—as 
he should be, for he is the great-great-grandson 
of that Kedah Sultan who, in 1787, signed away 
the first settlement of the East India Company 
off the Malayan mainland, Penang. A man of 


genuine modesty, undoubtedly a patriot, he is the - 


most acceptable Prime Minister that Britain or 
Malaya pbrhaps could find. But his zeal for social 
reform, a crying need in Malaya on which all 
Asian communities unite, is less obvious than his 
eagerness for independence. 

We have seen a Smuts give way to a Strydom, 
a Cosgrave to a de Valera, a Kotelawala to a 
Bandaranaike. It is hazardous to bank on Tunkgu 
Abd El Rahman or those concessions he has given 
to Britain: bases for external defence—a field in 
which most Asians now have come to doubt our 
capability; and for keeping internal security—a 
task invidious alike for British soldiers under 
Asian orders and Asians for whom the peace is 
kept by foreign troops. Prospects, in fact, could 
scarcely look less encouraging. 
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Yet there are some grounds for hope. Despite 
lurid despatches of British correspondents whose 
qualification appears to be an ignorance of any 
of the local Asian languages, Malayans are a 
singularly easy-going people. The land bears rice 
and fruits and coconuts, the seas are full of fish, 
the people’s needs are small. The sultry, humid 
climate breeds a lazy, good nature, ‘Tid Apa’ (‘no 
matter’) has produced the one good composite 
word that is Malayan, “‘Tidapathy.’ Save where 
deliberately fomented there is no racial hate. The 
British are not unpopular; Asians do not general- 
ise and sundry Englishmen (most literate Asians 
know the type) are so well liked that with a 
modicum of tact and wisdom they could still play 
a more important role in public life than 
expatriate colonialists have ever dreamed of. In 
the last year two strikes were threatened simply 
because an Englishman was asked to go under 
the new scheme of Malayanisation, and only 
averted when the order was postponed. 

Materially, the benefits of British rule are less 
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apparent to the Asian than the British choose to 
think. Just how much progress the Colonial power 
has brought, save where it was to its advantage, 
may be gauged by comparing the state of the west 
coast, which raises rubber for British economy, 
with the east coast, which does not. And it is 
questionable if an alien rule that replaced agricul- 
ture with money crops for Western markets and 
left the land without industries yet still unable to 
produce the food to feed itself, was quite as 
beneficial as the Colonial power was happy to 
suppose. 

Yet paradoxically British rule has given Malaya 
abstract benefits that are more real. Equal justice, 
the very concept of free and democratic rule, were 
made in Britain and Malaya knows it. Her people 
have no love at all for Communism and in the 
years from 1942 to 1945 learned that there can be 
foreign masters worse than Britain. And so 
Malayan independence, makeshift though it is, 
does come in an atmosphere of good will, not 
least of all to Britain. 


Poor Jessie Brown 


The fifth of a series of articles compiled from the Spectator of 1857. 


HE situation at Lucknow was by now very 
E ipetoan indeed. Impassioned appeals went out 
from the garrison: 

There has been a great gloom cast over 
all by the death of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
May the God of Truth and Justice defend 
us and enable us to be avenged for his blood, 
and give us an opportunity to destroy those 
murderers, and burn up their cities. Our poor 
soldiers and officers are fighting with liter- 
ally neither a coat or shirt on their backs, 
and this too in the awful weather we have 
now. I shall say no more but if you never 
hear again from me do all in your power 
to aid the sufferers and avenge their blood. 
The blood of thousands of poor innocents 
cries for vengeance to their fellow-country- 
men in England. 





The characteristic response was to blame Mave- 
lock, who returned to Cawnpore to find he had 
been superseded by Sir James Outram. Though 
Outram very generously waived his rank in order 
to give Havelock the glory of relieving Lucknow, 
he accompanied the final expedition as an ob- 
server and on several occasions played a decisive 
part. On September 20 the army set off from 
Cawnpore and on the 22nd were within sound 
of the city. The final famous scene is best de- 
scribed from the inside: 


On every side death stared us in the face; 
no human skill could avert it any longer. 
We saw the moment approach when we must 
bid farewell to earth, yet without feeling 
that unutterable horror which must have 
been experienced by the unhappy victims at 
Cawnpore. We were resolved rather to die 
than to yield and were fully persuaded that 
in twenty-four hours all would be over. The 
engineers had said so, and all knew the worst. 
We women strove to encourage each other 
and to perform the light duties which had 
“been assigned to us, such as conveying 
orders to the batteries and supplying the men 
with provisions, especially cups of coffee 
which we prepared day and night. 

I had gone out to try and make myself 
useful in company with Jessie Brown, the 
wife of a Corporal. Poor Jessie had been 
in a state of restless excitement all through 
the siege and had fallen away visibly within 
the last few days. A constant fever consumed 
her; and her mind wandered, especially when 
the recollection of home seemed powerfully 
present to her. At last overcome with fatigue 
she lay down on the ground wrapped up in 
her plaid. I sat beside her promising to 
awaken her, when, as she said, ‘Her father 
should return from the ploughing.’ She fell 
at length into a profound slumber, her head 
resting in my lap. I myself could no longer 
resist the inclination to sleep, in spite of the 
continual roar of the cannon. Suddenly I 
was aroused by a wild unearthly scream close 
to my ear; my companion stood upright 
beside me, her arms raised and her head 
bent forward in the attitude of listening. A 
look of intense delight broke over her coun- 
tenance, she grasped my hand, drew me 
towards her and exclaimed ‘Dinna ye hear 
it? Ay, I'm no dreamin’, it’s the slogan e’ 





the Highlanders! We're saved!’ Then fling- 
ing herself on her knees she thanked God 
with passionate fervour. 

I felt utterly bewildered: my English ears 
heard only the roar of artillery, and I thought 
my poor Jessie was still raving; but she 
darted to the batteries and I heard her cry 
incessantly to the men, ‘Courage, courage! 
Hark to the slogan—to the Macgregor, the 
grandest of them a’. Here’s help at last!” To 
describe the effect of these words upon the 
soldiers would be impossible. For a moment 
they ceased firing and every soul listened in 
intense anxiety. Gradually, however, there 
arose a murmur of bitter disappointment 
and the wailing of the women who had 
flocked to the spot burst out anew as the 
Colonel shook his head. Our dull Lowland 
ears heard nothing but the rattle of the 
musketry. A few moments more of this 
death-like suspense, of this agonising hope, 
and Jessie who had again sunk on the ground 
sprang to her feet and cried in a voice so 
clear and piercing that it was heard along 
the whole line, “Will ye no believe it noo? 
The slogan has ceased indeed, but the 
Campbells are comin’! D’ye hear, d’ye hear?’ 
At that moment we seemed indeed to hear 
the voice of God in the distance when the 
pibroch of the Highlanders brought us tid- 
ings of deliverance. 

The relief of Lucknow was not decisive; it re- 
Quired the intervention of a large force under 
the C-in-C in November finally to secure the 
place and evacuate the wounded. None the less, 
it marked the turning-point in the revolt. 

The Sepoys throughout had lacked a central 
leadership, and once the edge of their attack had 
been blunted the concerted rush disintegrated 
into its component units. These could be com- 
paratively easily disposed of, given adequate 
forces and uncompromising methods. Of the first 
there was sufficient; and for the second: 

Twenty-four mutineers were brought up for 
execution at Ferozepore, twelve were respited 
on condition that they would become 
Queen's evidence. Two were hanged. The ten 
other mutineers were led away to the ar- 
tillery guns; but while their irons were being 
struck off, some cried out, ‘Do not sacrifice 
the innocent for the guilty!’ Two others, 
‘Hold your snivelling! Die men and not 
cowards—you defended your religion, why 
then do you crave your lives? Sahibs! 
They're not sahibs, they’re dogs.’ Some more 
began to upbraid their commanding officer 
—‘He released the havildar-major who was 
chief of the rebels.. The ten men were 
fastened to the muzzles of ten guns, which 
were then charged with blank cartridge. 
The commanding officer directed port fires 
to be lit. ‘Ready! Fire!’ and the drama was 
played out. The scene and stench were repul- 
sive. I felt myself terribly convulsed and 
could observe that the numerous native spec- 
tators were awe-stricken—that they not only 
trembled like aspen leaves. but also changed 
into unnatural hues. The !esson I trust will 
not be lost on them. Precaution was not 
taken to remove the sponge-and-load men 
from near the muzzles of the guns, the con- 
sequence was that they were greatly be- 
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spattered with blood and one man received 
a stunning blow from a shivered arm. 

By the end of 1858 there was little left of the 
Mutiny; and even by the end of 1857 the British 
press (including the Spectator) could find little 
to report except minor skirmishes. Early in 1858 
came the India Act which transferred the ad- 
ministration from the East India Company to the 
Crown; this, at least, the Mutiny accomplished. 
Its more sinister aftermath was a psychological 
one. The crux of it was plainly put by the Cal- 
cutta correspondent of The Times: 

The Government of India has for some 
years been composed of men with somewhat 
unusual views. They consider that the coun- 
try should be governed by Europeans under 
the superintendence of the Civil Service. 
They hold that all other Europeans should 
be placed exactly on a par with Natives, 
should be tried by Native judges, and be re- 
duced to a powerless, and, from their small 
numbers, insignificant section of the Indian 
population. The majority of this party also, 
from long residence in Calcutta and other 
circumstances, have forgotten the Native 
character, and believe it to be, murders not- 
withstanding, as good as the European. They 
therefore felt almost a pity for the Sepoy. To 
strengthen these ideas came a well-judged 
horror of anything approaching to a crusade 
against the masses. These motives all com- 
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bined to give to their policy at least the ap. 
pearance of conciliation. . . . 

This produced a burst of hate towards the 
Government such as Englishmen accus- 
tomed to party spirit cannot even imagine, 
It extends, I believe, throughout civil and 
military services, includes all outsiders, and is 
in fact the sentiment of the country. Of 
course such a temper makes men regard 
every act with suspicion. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that much of this hatred is unjust 
and produced by over-excitement continued 
for a long time. I do not believe that any 
undue leniency will be shown to mutineers, 
I do not believe that Government, as hun- 
dreds believe, hates the Europeans. It is quite 
honest and sincere, but it is the victim of the 
theory that the Europeans, official or other- 
wise, are a mere part of the population; 
whereas it is the conviction of, I believe, 
every man in India, that the continuance of 
our reign depends on restoring the respect 
formerly paid to the European, and securing 
it, if necessary by laws protecting them from 
insult by severe penalties. 

So in fact it turned out. The ‘conviction of 
every man in India’ was not to be gainsaid: since 
one kind of empire had failed it must give way 
to another. That other is only now giving way 
toa third. 

(Concluded) 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


WOULD like to record something about Mon- 
| Pasco Ronald Knox which may otherwise go 
unnoticed. At a time when there is a strain in 
the relations between the Church of England and 
Roman Catholics in some quarters, it ought to 
be mentioned. The chimes in the beautiful Parish 
Church of Mells were in need of repair, and 
Ronnie Knox wrote to me to ask me to come 
and open a fete in aid of them. This was held 
in the gardens of the Manor House where Mrs. 
Asquith lives and where Ronnie spent the last 
years of his life. Many prominent local Roman 
Catholics had helped the vicar to organise the 
fete. Of course, it rained, like it always does at 
village fetes, but Ronnie, though he was then very 
ill, came out into the rain to the little opening 
ceremony. I think he had much affection for the 
Church of his birth, and he certainly greatly ap- 
preciated its variety and added to its humour. 


A LA LANTERNE! 


It is very encouraging to see that the Brent- 
ford and Chiswick Council have retained the 
original gas lamps at Strand-on-the-Green. They 
have converted them to electricity for only a 
fraction more than the cost of replacing the 
standards with concrete poles. Perhaps the Rich- 
mond Council across the river will emulate this 
example and thus retain the character of the old 
streets of Richmond like Vineyard Passage and 
Patten Alley, which are threatened with concrete. 

I wonder how far trees on private property 
in towns are regarded as public monuments 
worthy of preservation just as are handsome old 


houses. For instance, could the Warden and 
Fellows of All Souls College, Oxford, fell their 
famous tree which is such an essential landmark 
in the High? I ask because the owner of 14 Keats 
Grove, Hampstead, has felled one fine plane tree 
on his property and J am told that he now intends 
to ‘top’ the two remaining fine plane trees in his 
front garden. Some people do not like trees that 
are higher than a flowering cherry—certainly the 
beauty of Keats Grove and, indeed, of all old 
Hampstead and Highgate, depends on tall trees. 


STADDLESTONES AND ‘CONTEMPORARY’ 
Warwickshire is the county which Henry James 
called ‘unmitigated England.’ I was there last 
week for some Shakespeare plays, splendidly pro- 
duced at Stratford. Shakespeare seems even more 
wonderful when you see him performed in his 
own country. The elms and oaks, the ponds with 
chickweed and silver willows above, the little hills 
and the timbered cottages, faked though many 
of the last may be, suit Shakespeare’s personality. 
In fact, I have grown really fond of the pic- 
turesque and Black’s colour-book cottages, with 
their hollyhocks and honeysuckle, nasturtiums 
and staddlestones. The best collection I know in 
England is at Welford-on-Avon, near Stratford, 
where timbered cottages with mown grass in front 
of them wander unevenly down a byroad from 
the church to the river. On the same day I saw 
that amazing forerunner of the consciously pic- 
turesque village, Blaise Hamlet, near Bristol. 
This was designed by John Nash in 1811. Each 
cottage is different and all nine are arranged 
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irregularly round an uneven green, so that as 
you walk round with every step you could make 
a different watercolour sketch. And yesterday | 
revisited what must be the most prophetic house 
in English architecture—the White House, Ship- 
lake, which was designed by George Walton in 
1907. It is an extraordinary foretaste of ‘contem- 
porary.’ Its two storeys stand on a brick base 
among weeping willows and Corot-like poplars 
by the Thames. The house is inhabited by Sir 
Ronald Davison, whose father built it. The walls 
are of concrete and steel, half the entrance front 


Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HE Egg Marketing Board must now be re- 
| gene that it launched its ‘Lion’ stamp with 
so much foolishly misleading publicity. As a re- 
sult the Board now finds itself in much the same 
position,as the Meteorological Office: if its fore- 
cast of ‘fresh’ is right, nobody notices, but if it 
is wrong. . . . My own impression is that cus- 
tomers are neither better nor worse off than they 
used to be before the new. system of marketing 
was established. But whereas they used to blame 
the retailer when they got a stale egg, now they 
tend to blame the Board for giving what they 
regard as a bogus guarantee. 

No wonder, then, that the Board has felt it 
advisable to put out a statement which, in effect, 
tells customers not to put too much faith in 
the Lion stamp. It is, of course, pefectly true 
that, stamp or no stamp, what counts with egg- 
buying (as with other non-branded consumer 
goods) is the trustworthiness of the retailer. If 
your grocer or fishmonger does not try to keep 
his eggs clean and cool, then you ought not to 
patronise him. I can also understand the re- 
luctance of the Egg Marketing Board to intro- 
duce date stamping; apart from the complications 
and the cost, it would mean endless embarrass- 
ment for grocers. But what I cannot understand 
is why the public should not be able to buy new- 
laid eggs, if they want to, at a premium. 

Even if there are difficulties about knowing the 
exact date that the egg was laid, there need be 
no difficulty at all about knowing the date on 
which it reaches the packing station. Surely, there- 
fore, the sensible solution would be to have ‘pre- 
mium packs’ of six or a dozen eggs, done up 
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is entirely glass from roof to plinth, and the iron- 
work with which it is adorned is a simplified ver- 
sion of Regency. It is a summertime house, full 
of light and in pale colours, and was intended 
to look like a houseboat come to rest upon the 
meadows. Inside Walton designed all the carpets, 
furniture and fittings, and most of these survive. 
George Walton was equally as original an artist 
in the art-nouveau manner as his contemporary 
and fellow-countryman Charles Rennie Mackin- 
tosh. But Walton has never received the credit 
he dtserves. 


for convenience of carriage, stamped, sealed and 
sold as ‘new laid’ at a higher price? Any remain- 
ing unsold (I hardly think there would be many) 
could be sold as ordinary eggs. There are, after 
all, a great many culinary uses for eggs in which 
newness is not essential. 

I assume that the Board will reply, as they 
did to some earlier strictures of mine last month, 
that ‘it cannot, and does not, control the condi- 
tions of storage’; and that consequently these 
premium packages might deteriorate so rapidly 
at the retailers that the customer would still be 
fooled. But is there any reason why the Board 
should not sell its premium packages only to those 
firms who are prepared to guarantee proper 
storage facilities? ‘Approved by the Egg Market- 
ing Board’ could then become a near-guarantee 
of quality—which that ridiculous Lion never 
will be. 


2 * * 


Last April I wrote that the drip-dry, you-don’t- 
need-to-iron shirt, was ‘far from being the trouble- 
free wonder garment it purports to be.’ The rea- 
son, I suggested, is that the resin coating, which 
is applied to cotton to make it crease-resisting, 
also makes it as non-porous and clammy as the 
early nylon shirts—and they, as anybody who 
tried them will remenmaber, could be quite horrible. 

I received a letter some time later from the 
Press Relations Officer to Rael-Brook Ltd., the 
firm which marketed the first non-iron poplin 
shirt. Many people, she claimed, have had a much 
happier experience with drip-dry than I had; and 
she offered to send one to me for a trial. 
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That trial has now been made by—for fairness’ 
sake—two friends of mine. The reports of both 
are adverse. They concede that the Rael-Brook 
‘Toplin’ shirt does not need ironing—though one 
of them thinks that it would need to be ironed 
for formal occasions; although it does not crease, 
it tends to rumple slightly during washing. But 
their real complaint is about its texture. Presum- 
ably because of its resin coating it has, they say, 
an uncomfortable ‘feel’ about it which left both 
wearers slightly edgy; and both complain that it 
is stickier than the normal shirt in warm weather. 

It is only fair to add that I have met at least 
one other wearer of Rael-Brook shirts who 
swears by them. I suggest a simple test, if you 
want to gauge how you would feel about them 
yourself. Take two sides of a drip-dry shirt and 
rub them together between finger and thumb. If 
you do not like the ‘feel’ then you will not like 
the shirt. 


ANNE-MariE CREVECGUR’sS RECIPE No. 3 


I wonder if many people realise the great help 
marinade can be at any time of the year, par- 
ticularly during the warm weather when, for 
those without refrigeration, where and how to 
keep meat becomes a problem. 

I have generally a marinade going for several 
weeks at a time, and keep a deepish earthenware 
terrine for this purpose. Any fresh meat can be 
put into it and, provided it is kept completely 
immersed, will keep at least a week in summer 
and, of course, much longer in winter. 

To make a marinade, sufficient to cover most 
average-size family joints, I put in my terrine a 
few black peppercorns, four chilli peppers, four 
shallots, three cloves garlic (optional), two large 
onions thinly sliced, one sprig of thyme, two bay 
leaves and three cloves, and cover this with one 
pint cheap red wine (or half wine, half water) 
and one pint strong vinegar. 

When the meat is required, it is removed, dried, 
and used in the ordinary way. If it is roasted meat, 
a little of the strained marinade may be used 
to baste the joint, and also to dilute the gravy. 

A sauce poivrade is excellent with grills or 
roasts, and very easy to make. Melt one ounce 
margarine; add one ounce flour; let it cook and 
get dark brown before adding the strained 
marinade (about half-pint) and the gravy from 
which fat excess has been poured off. Bring to 
boil; leave to simmer for fifteen minutes. Adjust 
the seasoning; if the sauce is too sharp I add one 
dessertspoonful of red-currant jelly. 
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AMERICAN CHINA POLICY 

Sir.—Possibly unintentionally, the Spectator helped 
in the clarification of American China policy. I refer 
to the article by Richard Rovere, one of our recog- 
nised spokesmen for the ex-Communist Left. in your 
issue of June 21, 1957. Mr. Rovere says it is clear 
to everyone in Washington that Chiang Kai-shek is 
a pathetic figure whom we must abandon, that our 
policy will be one of Europe first, and President 
Eisenhower will willingly recognise Red China, accept 
it in the UN, and open the doors to trade. 

Mr. Rovere was not alone in this country in his 
mistaken anticipation of our China policy. Others of 
his view agreed until finally the chorus became so 
loud that the Secretary of State found it necessary, 
with the President’s approval, to fly to San Francisco 
for a full-dress China policy speech on June 28 
(one week after publication of Mr. Rovere’s article). 

I enclose a copy of Secretary Dulles’s speech. You 
will note he says we will not recognise, trade with, 
or approve the membership of Red China in the 
UN. The fact that we made the mistake of recog- 
nising the USSR in 1933 does not justify such a 
mistake in Red China’s favour today. Furthermore, 
he says, we are bound by treaties to this position 
and by conscience as well. Further, he says, Com- 
munism is only a passing phase in China anyway. 

As an American it seems to me that both you and 
Mr. Rovere should highly honoured to be 
answered so promptly, publicly and in such detail 
by the Secretary of State of the United States.— 
Yours faithfully, ALFRED KOHLBERG 


feel 


Citizens’.Foreign Relations Committee, 


1 West 37th Street, New York 18, NY 


THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE ‘ 
Sir,—It is a notable fact that not one of the pundit 
whom either duty or inclination has rallied to the 
defence of the BBC’s Russian Service has attempted 
to answer a vital point first brought forward by 
Professor Hugh Seton-Watson and then enlarged 
upon by Mr. Wolodymyr Mykula. 

To nearly half the population of the Soviet Union, 
Russian is at best a secondary language when it 4s 
even that. Among the forty-odd milion Ukrainians, 
nine million Byelorussians, four million Georgians, 
two million Armenians, nineteen million people of 
Turkish race, to mention only the larger and more 
prominent of the national groupings contained in 


Russia’s colonial empire, there are many who do 
not speak Russian at all, or, if they do, regard this 
language as the vernacular of their tormentors. 

I use this harsh term advisedly. The sickening 
details of Stalin's campaign of murder by famine in 
the Ukraine during the Thirties are not forgotten. 
Nor is the more recent and equally bloodthirsty 
explosion of vengeance perpetrated by Khrushchev 
and Kolpak against the remnants of the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army. 

Episodes such as the extermination of the Chechen, 
Ingush, Karachay and Crimean Tartar races have 
combined to create an unfavourable impression of the 
Russians in the minds of the reluctant beneficiaries 
of Soviet humanism. For many years to come, men 
will remember the bestial execution of the seventy- 
five-year-old Cossack leader Ataman Krasnow and 
of Khan Girey, last descendant of the great line of 
Crimean Khans, who ended their lives hanging by 
their ribs on meathooks, while being slowly garrotted 
with loops of barbed wire. 

The Ukrainian and Byelorussian languages stand at 
approximately the same distance from Russian as 
Dutch from German. Yet no one has been 
insane enough to argue that because the Dutch can, 
at a pinch, understand some shreds of German, there 
is a legitimate reason for not broadcasting in Dutch. 
Indeed, during the war, the BBC maintained separate 
Dutch and Flemish services, although these languages 
are nearly identical, and the news transmitted was 
the same. The BBC realised that to a Dutch listener 
and to a Fleming it meant a great deal to hear the 
truth in their own idiom and national inflection. 
Today there is perhaps only one effective deed which 
we can do for the nations in Russian captivity: to 
furnish them with undoctored news in their own 
tongues. This is a gift at once cheap for the giver, 
and of a price beyond computation for the recipient. 

The Russians do not undervalue this issue. 

Early last January, Lady Hesketh, Sir Compton 
Mackenzie and myself, as respectively the President, 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Anglo- 
Ukrainian Society, wrote a letter to the Daily 
Telegraph urging, in moderate terms, the desirability 
of establishing a Ukrainian service on the BBC. 
This small coin dropped in the fountain produced 
a minor tidal wave. Our letter evoked copious 
adverse comment. some of it scurrilous, some of it 
heavily ironic, in the columns of the all-Union 
Komsomolskaya Pravda and in the Ukrainian party 
organs Pravda Ukrainy and Radianska Ukraina. 
Radio Kyiv devoted two broadcasts to our modest 
effort, surely a disproportionately vigorous reaction 
t a single letter in the correspondence columns of 
the British press. 

From Iceland and the Faroe Islands to the Philip- 
pines, from Indonesia to Arabia and Cyprus, the 
ethnic revolution is on the move. Yet even while the 
Russians find it worth their while to broadcast in 
Welsh, the small, still voice of the BBC remains 
hushed over the vast, depressing expanse of the 
Russian Slave Empire. Why?—yYours faithfully, 
Pixton Park, Dulverton, Somerset AUBERON HERBERT 


* 


Sir.—Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson suggests in your pages 
that the Labour Party should be rechristened in 
broadcasts to Russia in order to make it sound less 
‘outlandish’ to Russian ears. Possibly the editor of 
your competition page will offer a prize for an 
equally desirable object—the invention of a term 
that will make ‘Conservatives’ sound more pleasing 
in Russian.—Yours faithfully, ALAN HODGE 
6 Lancaster Road, Wimbledon, SW19 


does 


THE LIBERAL CREED 
Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis tells us that ‘the only 
chance of getting Liberal things done’ is by exercis- 
ing persuasion on the other two parties. No doubt 
he has his own opportunities; but he does not give 
the rest of us even a hint as to how we may help. 
Can there be any better way than to maintain, in 
several hundred constituencies, organised bodies 
of Liberal opinion, linked to a central headquarters 
and to a Parliamentary Party? 

If there is a short cut, many of us would like to 
know.—Yours faithfully, RICHARD S. WAINWRIGHT 
179 Tinshill Road, Cookridge, Leeds 
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rAPER 

Sir,—I am loth to join in the Taper hunt, and he 
may be right in thinking that he was adapting 
Shelley when he wrote of the last Divisional Secre- 
tary being strangled in the entrails of the last Whip, 
though my impression is that he was confusing 
Shelley with Jean Messelier who, according to Vol- 
taire, declared in his will, as his last and most 
ardent wish, ‘je voudrais que le dernier des rois 
fat étranglé avec les boyaux du dernier prétre? 
—Yours faithfully, DANIEL GEORGE 
18 East Heath Road, Hampstead, NW3 

* 


Sir,—Do I suffer from a peculiar and pitiable blind- 
ness to the finer points of modern journalism, or are 
there others too who find themselves increasingly 
irritated by the cheap, sneering style of comment 
upon Parliamentary personalities employed by your 
contributor Taper? 

_ Is readability the sole requirement for a com- 
mentator in a serious journal of high reputation? 
Taper is certainly readable, even amusing. And no 
doubt he is sometimes right, though that might be 
harder to prove. But he is making me feel that no 
body of politicians can possibly be quite as bad as 
Taper makes them. Is his flickering light one of truth, 
or distortion? When it falls unflatteringly upon some 
fresh unfortunate, my reaction now is, ‘Well, there 
must be something to be said for So-and-so, if Taper 
is attacking him like this.’ 

But perhaps it is | who am foolish, having failed 
to recognise in this the latest and most subtle weapon 
of Tory propaganda. Maybe the studied rudeness to 
one Minister after another is deliberately designed 
to provoke sympathy and support for the victim. If 
so, Taper should be just a little kinder to the 
Opposition members, lest he overreach himself and 
arouse sympathy for them also.—Yours faithfully, 
Hayes Rectory, Bromley, Kent A. ERIC SMITH 


* 

Sir,— Although I vow periodically not to endanger 
my blood pressure by again reading Taper: although 
his dialectic is frequently strangled by meretricious 
tricks of rhetoric: although time and again he 
appears to be a reincarnation of Don Adriano de 
Armado in ‘whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony’: although 
ie his exuberance he can wildly overshoot his target 
and miss the bull’s-eye which his instinct has sighted 
more clearly than any pamphleteer since Shaw: 
although I lose patience with rudeness for rudeness’ 
sake because it murks the issue and stands in the 
way of persuasion—despite all these buts I still read 
him with value and enjoyment when he writes (as 
he has done in your recent issues) with fireworks 
in) his belly about the scene in Westminster. 

May his pulpit expand until every voter in the 
country feels the same aggravating compulsion that 
I have to buy the Spectator to see what new gun- 
powder plots the guy has hatched in the vaults of 
parliamentary democracy.—Yours faithfully, 
Dorking T. E. BEAN 
AUSTRALIA FELIX 
Sir.—Perhaps I may be allowed to point out that 
the article ‘Australia Felix’ by D. W. Brogan in your 
August 16 issue is somewhat misleading where the 
Sydney Harbour Bridge is referred to, for it is not 
in any sense an Australian ‘achievement’; it was 
designed in the London office of some very distin- 
guished consulting engineers—Sir Douglas Fox & 
Partners, to wit—and was fabricated in the north of 
England and shipped out to Sydney. And a non- 
technical writer must, I suppose, be excused for his 
somewhat derogatory comparisons with other 
bridges, for he.would not be aware that each bridge- 
site presents an entirely different problem which 
calls for highly specialised designs and treatment.— 
Yours faithfully, W. MAINWARING-BURTON 
Marsham Lodge, Gerrards Cross, Buckinghamshire 


ECONOMISIS 
Sir,—How right you are, when stating in your 
thoughtful and thought-provoking leading article 


(August 16) that ‘the age of economists is dead.’ 
Unfortunately, however, the economists themselves 
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are apparently not yet aware that their ‘age’ has 
faded out. They are continuing untiringly to offer 
their panaceas against any conceivable ill. 

But in the last analysis they have failed not because 
the crisis of our time is of a moral rather than 
an economic nature. What really happened is that in 
the economists’ view sectional ‘materialist’ interests 
are not only frequent!y incompatible with the ‘public 
interest,’ whatever that may mean, but are irrecon- 
cilable with the needs of the community. It is true, 
no council of economists could work out a national 
economy which everybody would applaud. But an 
economic council might possibly find the ‘middle 
way.’ There does not exist in this country any pro- 
fession, vocation, occupation which is not organised 
on a national level and not officially recognised as 
the representative of their legitimate interests. But 
whenever it is being suggested to merge this be- 
wildering multitude of organisations into a working 
constitutional machinery such an idea is dismissed 
because such a body is suspect that it might either 
develop into a ‘corporate’ State or become an unfair 
competitor of Parliament. 

On the other hand, however, we are quite prepared 
to ‘accept industrial democracy as manifest in 
organised industry-labour relationship, although 
industrial democracy is only a part—admittedly a 
predominant one—of economic democracy, to 
which so much lip-service is being paid. After all, 
why should such a body, where men and women 
with practical experience from every walk of life 
could discuss dispassionately and sensibly their 
economic self-interest, not be in a better position 
to produce a national economic policy than the 
Whitehall system with its innumerable commissions, 
committees and boards?—yYours faithfully, 


London, NW6 LEON ZEITLIN 


PLYMOUTH CHURCHES 

Sir,—Although one agrees so much with Mr. 
Betjeman’s various remarks about the importance 
of preserving beautiful and historic buildings, it is 
difficult to go the whole way with him about the 
preservation of St. Catherine’s, Plymouth. 

I doubt whether this chapel-of-ease is really as 
beautiful as Mr. Betjeman believes, and certainly it 
is not in anything like a perfect state of repair. 
Some time ago a major part of the front of the build- 
ing fell to the ground, and has never been replaced; 
and I am told that the roof is not without defects 
dalthough of course not dangerously so). 

If it came to a choice, many Plymothians would 
probably rather have seen money spent on rebuilding 
Charles Church than on demolishing St. Catherine's 
and re-erecting it on another site. Now that Charles’s 
future as a picturesque ruin in the middle of a 
traffic roundabout is assured, one would like to see 
some of the public’s money spent on civic sculpture, 
or perhaps a fountain or two, rather than on pre- 
serving Foulston’s rather sentimental building. This 
in any event is not wanted by the Church Commis- 
sioners, and some entirely new, unecclesiastical, and 
almost certainly unsuitable use would have to be 
found for it. 

Incidentally, to be fair, bombing during the last 
war probably destroyed rather more of Plymouth 
even than the present Corporation—although the 
latter body must by now be running the bombers a 
close second.—Y ours faithfully, DEREK PARKER 


6 West Hoe Terrace, Plymouth 


THE CARLISLE PUBS 

Sir,—It is good to see a national journal like yours 
taking an interest in the anomaly of our Carlisle 
State Pub monopoly. This League, which wants to 
break the monopoly, and others in this area have 
long felt, rightly or wrongly, that we were too small 
an area for the Government, or others in London, to 
bother about. 

We were all most encouraged at the recent decision 
of the Home Secretary to grant an additional private 
enterprise hotel licence and this is a step in the right 
direction, breaking a rigid state of near-monopoly 
which has reigned supreme since 1916. However, 
even if this precedent is followed in other similar 
<ases it will only relax the monopoly in respect of 
one class of trade. 

In order to break the monopoly in respect of 
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ordinary ‘pubs’ it will, I think, be necessary for the 
Government to introduce fresh legislation. At present 
the working man of Carlisle either has to drink State 
beer or join a club. We see no reason why he should 
not enjoy a variety of choice like anyone else and 
hope the Government will soon bow to public 
opinion in this respect.—Yours faithfully, 

J. M. L. NORTH 
Carlisle and District Licensing Reform League 


THE OIL COMPANIES AND ISRAEL 
Sir,—The Spectator again performs an important 
public service by raising its. voice in protest against 
British support for the Arab boycott of Israel which 
is not only morally wrong but which has been con- 
demned by the United Nations as illegal. 

It is sad that despite all that has happened in the 
Middle East, the Government should still pursue a 
policy of appeasement in an area where such an 
attitude is traditionally regarded as one of weakness. 

But apart from this consideration the blow which 
the action of Shell-and BP has struck at Anglo-Israel 
trade relations is already becoming manifest. Israel 
imported about £13 million worth of British goods 
last year. Israel was the first foreign country to pur- 
chase Bristol Britannia aircraft. Much of her equip- 
ment for the expansion of the Israel textile industry 
comes from this country. 

Obviously in the development of commercial rela- 
tions, an atmosphere of mutual confidence and friend- 
ship is essential. Such an atmosphere cannot exist if 
one party suspects that arrangements entered into 
may be upset arbitrarily by the other party for purely 
political reasons. 

Surely Britain’s position in the Middle East is not 
so strong that she can afford to endanger her trade 
relations with Israel. Yet in so far as Shell and BP 
are concerned, a large refinery as well as a large 
marketing organisation is to be destroyed at Britain’s 
behest. 

It is, however, still not too late to put matters right. 
The Government can still retrieve the position by 
reversing its decision. To do less would be to act in 
a way that can only harm Britain’s true interests.— 
Yours faithfully, H. PINNER 


4 Kennyland Court, Hendon Way, NW4 


CIGARETTES AND LUNG CANCER 
Sir,—In view of the currently revived scare over the 
correlation between heavy tobacco smoking and 
cancer of the lung, it is perhaps worth recalling, 
especially to the fanatic tobacco idolator, the follow- 
ing apposite lines from Charles Lamb’s ‘Farewell to 
Tobacco’ : 

For thy sake, Tobacco, I 

Would do anything but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 

Long enough to sing thy praise. 
—Yours faithfully, DUNCAN MACLEOD 
The Lodge, Munlochy, Ross-shire 

* 

Sir,—I feel that it is necessary to help Mr. Keller to 
get some facts clear. Thus he says, rightly, that 
the figures for inhalers and non-inhalers are much 
the same. Confusion has arisen by the use of the 
expression ‘lung cancer’ whereas, in fact, the disease 
under discussion is cancer of the bronchus, malignant 
tumours of the lung-tissue itself being great rarities. 
The intensity of carcinogenetic action on the bronchi 
will be the same in the two groups of cigarette 
smokers. If Mr. Keller had asked why cigarette 
smoking should be supposed to predispose to cancer 
of the bronchi whereas the incidence of cancer of 
the mouth and throat is not appreciably higher in 
smokers than in non-smokers, I should only have 
been able to invoke the nebulous concept of ‘tissue 
predisposition.’ 

Much as I should like to explain the ‘parallel data,’ 
it is scarcely possible in your columns because it 
would involve a long discussion of industrial medicine 
and toxicology. I have no wish to ‘blind your readers 
with science,’ although I have before me a precedent 
for doing so, viz. the letter in the BMJ, which Pharos 
imagines, quite erroneously, that I have not read. 

Smokers (of which class I am one) find it difficult 
to accept the evidence. ‘Croire que la religion dans 
laquelle on a éte élevé est fort bonne et pratiquer 

tous les vices qu'elle défend sont des choses ex- 
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trémement compatibles. . . .’ (Pierre Beyle, Pensées 
sur la Cométe, 1682.}—Yours faithfully, 


A. PINEY 
152 Harley Street, W1 
A STING IN A BACKWATER 
Sir,—Some readers of the excellent review by 


Peregrine Worsthorne of Jean Dutourd’s Les Taxis 
de la Marne may have wondered who was the author 
of the quotation given as a conclusion to this review, 
Perhaps it is worth mentioning that its author is 
Jean Paulhan, as this is, for all I know, the first lines 
ever translated into English of this most original 
and versatile writer, whose influence has been so 
great for more than twenty years on the French 
literary life-—Yours faithfully, HENRI THOMAS 
31 Oakley Gardens, SW3 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Sir,—I have just returned from my holiday and 
picked up my copies of the Spectator and have read 
the letter from Mr. J. B. Parker. 

He accuses the NCCL of being selective. I would 
suggest that he is even more selective. He has made 
no mention of what has been our main work over the 
last ten years, viz. the campaign for a public inquiry 
into the working of the Mental Deficiency Acts, 
Indeed, in one of the Annual Reports to which he 
refers pride of place was given to a successful ap- 
plication for a writ of habeas corpus on behalf of 
a girl held in an institution under these Acts. This 
action had no political significance whatsoever and 
the girl whom we succeeded in freeing was unknown, 
Nevertheless, her civil liberties were as important 
as those of any public figure and as your corre- 
spondent rightly says, freedom is one and indivisible, 
We do what we can with the forces at our disposal 
and certainly never discriminate politically between 
one case and another. We would never claim to have 
a monopoly in the defence of civil liberty and we 
always rejoice when we learn of others who are also 
participating in the fight to defend civil liberties in 
this country.—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH A. ALLEN 
General Secretary 
The National Council for Civil Liberties, 
46 Westbourne Grove, W2 


W.LS ? 

Sir—In a few years’ time my country will be 
independent. Then we shall have our own flag, our 
own ambassadors and a delegation at the UN. 
Our Prime Minister will be able to attend meetings 
of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers and we may 
be able to afford a small defence force so that our 
Commander-in-Chief can attend the Chiefs of 
Staff Conference. 

Already we have many able men capable of filling 
all the important posts. But I am worried about our 
Intelligence Service. We must, of course, have 
‘agents’ in every capital; and we have several people 
who are quite good at languages. But, if we use 
them, how will they be able to disguise their colour 
and their features? As we so often remind ourselves, 
we are a people of ‘high visibility,” and our agents 
would soon be detected. 

Does that mean that we shall forever have to rely 
on the services of ‘foreign agents’? But how can we 
really be free if we do not have at least our own 
spies? 

Can you, Sir, or any of your readers, tell us what 
to do?—Yours faithfully, 

WEST INDIAN 


KING’S CROSS TO EUSTON 
Sir,—I was very nearly one of the ‘ignorami’ referred 
to by Mr. Glover, but most careful researches in 
ABC and Bradshaw revealed to me also the almost 
solo (!) service to which he referred, thereby proving 
that what would have been a comparatively simple 
journey in days gone by is in fact still possible today. 
The moral seems to me to be if you want to make 
the journey from King’s Cross to Euston by rail 
go by Underground, but if you genuinely want to 
use it as a general knowledge question have a good 
look at a timetable first!—Yours faithfully, 

J. P. BARDSLEY 
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C ontemporary Arts 


Plays at Edinburgh 


@e @ @e @ Every year the Edinburgh Festi- 
val Society gives its official 
VYA,, blessing to at least four theatrical 


ventures. This is not, compared 
with its musical offspring, very 
prolific, but it has one or two 


K-44 past successes to its credit 
(notably two Eliot premiéres) 


which no sane person would begrudge it, and it 
at least shows a trifle more enterprise in this field 
than in its musical transactions. 

Nevertheless, there are moments when one 
doubts whether the Society has the slightest idea 
what initiative really means. This year is a par- 
ticularly good example. The season's big gesture 
of leadership to British Theatre was obviously 
intended to be Jonathan Griffin's new play The 
Hidden King. The pretensions of Mr. Griffin’s 
programme note and the later furore make it 
clear that this was to be one of the highlights of 
the Festival, another Christophe Colomb, an 
historical allegory which should enable us ‘to be, 
for a moment, Man knowing himself,’ as Mr. 
Griffin expresses it. The data for this knowledge 
are as follows: the headstrong young King of 
Portugal, Sebastian, sets off (c. 1580) on a 
Crusade against the Moors from which he never 
returns. The crucial question remains in abey- 
ance for twenty years until a pretender appears 
in Venice—is the king alive or dead? Mr. Griffin 
backs the stranger for king, a king, moreover, 
who has learnt through suffering, but who dies a 
martyr’s death at the hands of unscrupulous 
politicians. The critics rightly objected to this 
tale on several excelleht grounds: (a) it was far 
too long at four hours (it was once more like 
eight) for modern flesh, and blood; (b) the verse 
was turgid, overwritten! and obscure; (c) the plot 
was complicated past comprehension and cloaked 
in any case by a fog of philosophical hot air. 

The outraged cries of pain with which actors 
anu sponsors greeted these comments were 
piteous to hear. We were accused of hooliganism 
by a leading actor and informed by a lady that 
her lines were some of the most beautiful she 
had ever had to speak. More significant, however, 
were the complaints from the organisers that this 
sort of criticism would ruin any such experi- 
mental venture in the future and that the whole 
future of the British theatre was in the balance. 

The saddening thing about all this was not that 
actors should be so wildly at variance with 
critics on a matter of evaluation, for everyone 
knows that no actor could think ill of a play 
that gave him plenty of speaking and running 
about to do, some gorgeous costumes to don, 
and lines to speak, over whose surface allitera- 
tion and internal rhyme had been sprinkled like 
hundreds and thousands on a custard; no, the 
significant lesson is that the Artistic Director of 
the Festival and his reading committee should 
be able to sit back smiling in the paradise of 
having been ‘experimental’ for the year, blissfully 
unaware that they have ‘experimented’ with a 
throwback to those fruity Victorian pieces in 
verse and period costume of which Tennyson’s 
half-forgotten plays were the poor best. Money 
and care have been lavished on the production; 
Christopher West, the producer, and Leslie 
Hurry, the designer, do wonders and are wonder- 
fully abetted by Robert Speaight and Robert 





Eddison, but their efforts are not enough to trans- 
form the play from a piece of fustian into a real 
contribution to the Drama or the choice of it 
from an act of obtuseness into an act of courage. 

The other official Festival fare is pleasant if 
a trifle uninspired. Sartre’s Nekrassov has been 
followed by a lightweight skit on the Twenties 
called Man of Distinction, by Walter Hasen- 
clever, a German expressionist playwright who 
died at the beginning of the last war. Its theme, 
and Hasenclever was too much of an intellectual 
to avoid one even in a comedy, is materialism— 
suppose that love were treated simply as a matter 
of business. The con-man who battens very suc- 
cessfully on the need of elderly ladies for love 
is, he points out, not much different from the 
businessman who battens with equal efficiency, 
if less directly, on their need for financial security. 
It is just possible to imagine a biting and vicious 
production by, say, Brecht of this material, but 
Denis Carey chooses to play on the enormous 
charm of dialogue, and who should blame him? 
The result is the lightest touch, the mildest satire, 
the least-demanding evening one could wish for. 
Peter Rice's delightful, stylised sets follow suit 
and so do Anton Walbrook and Moira Shearer. 

Another charm-spinner is Robert McLellan’s 
Flouers o' Edinburgh, a comedy of eighteenth- 
century Scottish manners in dialect. Well inten- 
tioned, well informed (plenty of good background 
stuff about pocket boroughs and so forth), it is 
like some dear old dominie giving his class an 
illustrated talk on the period. It is helped enor- 
mously by faultless production, good acting and 
an unobtrusive tour de force from Duncan 
MacRae as a retired John Company's man over 
whose sharp Scots tongue a sly film of Indian 
graciousness is miraculously spread. 

By far the most successful and imaginative 
theatrical venture embarked on by the Society 
was a Shakespeare recital given by Sir John 
Gielgud. It was an astonishing and highly charac- 
teristic performance—dquiet, cerebral, beautifully 
spoken, a little understated, leaving the unmis- 
takable impression that here was, if not the most 
versatile, certainly the most intelligent actor on 
the English stage. It was interesting to see how 
the intelligence is a constant counterweight to the 
limitation of range; it was not only that he picked 
his passages with great care, avoiding, as he would 
on the stage, the parts which require colossal 
dynamics, but also that in the parts on the border- 
line of his range he chose unerringly the only 
way to make his small, exact gestures and his 
curiously ethereal voice seem in place. He is not, 
for instance, a Hotspur, yet Hotspur’s account 
of the popinjay soldier was so vivid that one 
lost any sense of incongruity. In the melancholy, 
the pensive, the nostalgic, any part with a dying 
fall, he is in his element and is matchless; if he 
does not soon play Richard II again in London 
it will be a sad omission. 

Last but far from least we were confronted 
by Miss Anna Russell. Being, in her way, an opera 
singer, she ought perhaps to be Mr. Mason’s meat 
(if she will pardon the expression), but she is 
at the same time a marvellously funny theatrical 
turn, the egghead’s Gracie Fields. She has the 
same irreverent cackle, the same massive figure, 
the same jutting jaw and the same blessed touch 
of vulgarity. Her victims are musical pretensions 
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and absurdities of all kinds, and she tears them 
apart with a cannibalistic gusto not to be missed. 

The ‘fringe’ productions are as usual a triumph 
of ingenuity and perseverance over unamenable 
conditions. The London Theatre Group are more 
favoured than most in the matter of hall and 
stage and take full advantage of the fact with 
a charming and beautifully acted production of 
Rosemary Anne Sisson’s The Queen and the 
Welshman—an autumnal love story in much the 
same kind of costumes as The Hidden King. 
Being simple, sentimental and totally unpreten- 
tious, it gave about twice as much pleasure as 
that monstrous work. 

At the other end of the physical scale are the 
Players of Leyton, a London schoolboy group 
who act Hamiet in the gilded discomfort appro- 
priate to the hall of a public school. It is, however, 
well worth enduring the torments involved for 
the sake of an astonishing performance by Derek 
Jacobi, an eighteen-year-old who brings to 
Hamlet a presence and tension worth about thirty 
years’ experience. 

The Oxford Theatre Group likewise juggle with 
age. Their choice is Ugo Betti’s Corruption in the 
Palace of Justice, a smelly and powerful study 
of old age and cynicism and disillusionment. The 
feat of mental and physical sleight-of-hand re- 
quired is prodigious, and its triumphant success 
really puts this production at the top of the list. 

DAVID WATT 


Prima Donna 


( WHOEVER may be the finest soprano 
* to be heard today, few would be 
J likely to award the title to Maria 
Ad Meneghini Callas. Nor, probably, 
, SL has she much interest in it, since 
it will never be awarded unanimously to any 
one singer. Her aim has been a surer and more 
firmly graspable repute as the greatest diva of the 
day, and this she enjoys undisputed. She is a 
mistress of the theatre, on and off the stage. and 
especially at the footlights. Her smile of grateful 
and modest pleasure as she receives her applause 
after the performance, her glances of gracious 
condescension at the luckless tenor, conductor and 
‘full supporting cast’ are as patently false as any 
smile of royalty at a moment of screaming bore- 
dom, and three times as readably so on her 
singer’s mouth, big enough to.accommodate all the 
electric-light bulbs shining on her. We are meant 
to see that she considers our place (and her part- 
ners’) to be at her feet, and we delightedly fall 
for her and lie there. Musically she can get away 
with murder. In La Sonnambula at Edinburgh 
her notes from top E flat down to about B were 
generally loud and unlovely, and from there down 
to the top of the stave they were liable to split 
excruciatingly into two, whether she was singing 
soft or loud. Below that the actual vocal quality 
was more agreeable, though a good deal of the 
time, especially in the florid ornaments. she was 
putting very little voice into the notes. Any new- 
comer with an identical voice, and even with the 
same irresistible personality, who sang with her 
virtues and faults would almost certainly get a 
very cool reception from public and critics. 
How, then, does she get away with it? The 
answer is that the supposition is absurd. No new- 
comer could possibly give such a performance. 
As she is mistress of the theatre she is, still more 
important, mistress of vocal technique, and all 
the flaws in her voice cannot obscure the mag- 
nificent authority of her singing. Though the 
marvel of them was slightly diminished by their 
being sung with the merest shadow of a tone, 
her execution of Bellini’s ornaments, trills, chro- 
matic scales, turns, arpeggios and all other 
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varieties of roulade and fioritura was of incred- 
ible and breathtaking clarity, agility and pre- 
cision. Even more marvellous was the shaping 
of them. I remember above all one steep chro- 
matic descent from which she turned immediately 
into a quick spiral ascent, with a grace and sure- 
ness that any hawk, let alone a test pilot, might 
have envied. For mastery of phrase and style 
she has no superior in any field of music, from 
Klemperer to Segovia. Some thought she was 
miscast for La Sonnambula. I did not feel it. The 
proof of singing is in the enjoyment of it, and 
enjoyment was certainly what this performance 
gave. There is very little else in this opera to 
give it, since there is virtually no other musical 
substance than Bellini’s sustained lyrical can- 
tilena, supported by conventional arpeggiated 
harmonies with a very rare touch of unexpected 
harmonic colour. If these cantilenas are not 
beautifully sung there is nothing else to look or 
jisten to for pleasure, and since this performance 
was 95 per cent. pleasure fhere can be no other 
<onclusion, despite every sound suggestive of 
the contrary, but that Mme Callas was "singing 


it very beautifully. Supporting her, and for once 
that is the word, were Nicola Monti, a very 
musical tenor with a lovely voice, who in any 
other opera, with a different soprano, would have 
claimed much more of the critics’ space; Nicola 
Zaccaria, excellent in the small part of the Count; 
and the conductor Antonio Votto, who succeeded, 
as one admiringly realises on reflection, though 
his contribution was hardly noticed during the 
performance, in making it an opera, even, despite 
the absurd plot, a convincing dramatic experi- 
ence, and not simply a display piece for the diva. 
No such enjoyment was to be had from the 
Piccola Scala’s second opera here, Cimarosa’s // 
Matrimonio Segreto. Limited though he was, 
Bellini’s melodic gift was that of a minor genius. 
Cimarosa was a minor talent, and the thin musi- 
cal stuff with which he spins out his equally thin 
plot makes for two hours of almost total bore- 
dom, relieved by two brief flashes of inspiration 
in the last act, both gone within a minute. With 
such feeble material the nominally strong cast 
of singers could hardly be blamed that their per- 

formances all sounded so squeaky and anemic. 
COLIN MASON 


All Mixed Up 


Loving You. (Plaza.)—Action of 
the Tiger. (Empire..—Man of 
a Thousand Faces. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.)—The Abom- 
inable Snowman, (General re- 
lease.) 

TuereE is nothing absolutely repul- 
sive about Elvis Presley except his 
hair, which flips in long and very greasy wisps 
as far as his eyelashes, and extends in a pair of 
adlepraved-looking sideburns almosi to his nostrils. 
Apart from that he is really rather nice, a 
plump-faced boy with inward-looking eyes that 
are quite flat on the underside (a powerful part, 
if you notice, of the smouldering look), an air 
of extreme mindlessness—not stupidity exactly, 
simply non-cerebration, D. H. Lawrence style— 
and a mouth that really, I suspect, accounts for 
the moral indignation he arouses more than any- 
thing else about him. He is appalling-looking to 
the extent that modern life is appalling compared 
with the world of, say, Us or The Secret Garden 
or Scouting for Boys; his cult is an indication 
of a lot of things we have only just begun ad- 
mitting but that have existed, however much we 
kept quiet about them, for years. But his ap- 
pallingness is social more than moral; it is not, 
1 would say, depravity (for all the whiskers): he 
is the mixed-upness of the whole juvenile world 
rolled into one twitching, acrobatic, frenetic pair 
of blue jeans. His thighs are the most obtrusive 
anatomical gimmick since Jane Russell, but the 
much-advertised sexuality, though blatant, does 
not strike one as lewd. And for sheer hard work 
and animal spirits the Jamboree might have 
done worse than take a look at him. Altogether, 
ahough he makes me feel elderly and, after two 
Minutes of song, quite exhausted, I can ‘think 








The Spectator 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1832 

A pot took place at Norwich on Tuesday, for the 
office of Sheriff. The candidates were Mr. W. Foster 
and Alderman Steward; the contest terminated in 
favour of Mr. Foster, the Whig candidate, by the 
marrow margin of 7. The most open and scandalous 
bribery was practised on both sides. The Whigs paid 
for their 1,282 votes, 1,500/. The Tories for their 
1,275 votes, from 2,000/. to 2,500/.; the Tories seem 
@o have set great store by the issue of the contest. 





of worse symbols of a generation than Mr. 
Presley, who seems to be just the logical, pro- 
letarian extension of Dean, Brando and similar 
lyrical thugs thrown up by the middle Fifties. 

Loving You, his new film, is so much a ‘vehicle’ 
for him that it seems, and will surely be taken 
as, biography; or at least portraiture. He plays 
a young workman who gets taken up as a singer, 
has the whole teenage population of America 
in hysterics, is denounced by the middle-aged as 
a corrupting influence, and remains through it all 
a shy, sensitive boy whom ‘anyone would be 
proud to have as a son,’ as someone rather far- 
fetchedly remarks during the film. These recog- 
nisable goings-on are punctuated by songs in Mr. 
Presley’s indescribable manner, with a great 
snapping of guitar strings, a voice like black 
treacle, and such a writhing, thrusting, possessed- 
looking body as sets all the girls under twenty 
squealing like electrocuted mice. It is these songs, 
not their attendant squeals, that make this silly 
film full of interest. For there you have Mr. 
Presley with the lid off, the Lawrence gamekeeper 
up to date in a white satin shirt froggad with 
crimson, exalted, encouraged, egged on to be out- 
rageous and looking, when it is all over, faintly 
outraged himself. Or maybe I have just been 
swallowing the film’s message too thoroughly. 
Maybe he is well beyond outrage. But his trump 
card is, he doesn’t look it. Director: Hal Kanter. 

I have yet to meet a more confusing film than 
Action of the Tiger; or, come to that, a phonier. 
It is about an ill-assorted couple who go on a 
rescue party to Albania, quarrelling and (of 
course) falling in love all the way; to get out, he, 
some Greek children, she, her brother, a Burgess- 
like ex-diplomat who jumped across the Curtain 
and then regretted it. Adventures pile up, refugees 
tack on, till it’s hard to know who’s who, what’s 
what, or, worse, who’s on whose side and why, 
since everyone seems to chop about with be- 
wildering frequency. Then the main characters 
are so ill-cast, Van Johnson as a tough money- 
grubber, imagine, and Martine Carol, imagine 
even more, as a motherly, sisterly body full of 
tender, mountaineering courage, that one cannot 
believe a word they say. Really the only bright 
spot is the ubiquitous Herbert Lom, who plays a 
brigand with an air of winking wildly at the 
audience. Director : Terence Young. 

Man of a Thousand Faces: James Cagney as 
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Lon Chaney, miscast; but an unusual life shown 

s and an original slant on it. Director: Joseph 
Soract. 

The Abominable Snowman: when this was 
shown as a television play they made the big 
mistake of showing us the Snowmen in person. 
Now they don’t. But the thing seems to have 
grown rather insipid in transit. Director: Val 
Guest. ISABEL QUIGLY 


— 


Rancid Romanticism 


I HAD hoped that George Chin- 
: mery, the subject of a_ useful 
: exhibition at the Arts Council, 
would emerge from his compara- 
tive obscurity as a minor painter 
of firm and attractive accom- 
plishment, but he appears instead as a very small 
talent gone thin and sour. It is always dangerous 
to link personal instability too closely with ar- 
tistic failings, but it is tempting to associate the 
hypochondriacal, melancholic, undependable 
Chinnery with Barry or Mortimer, James Ward 
or Haydon, men of his own time whose per- 
sonalities were similarly flawed and whose work 
also shows a shallow vision and perception, a 
readiness to use cheap, melodramatic effects, a 
dependence upon coarse technical devices. Chin- 
nery was born in 1774, and at the age of twenty- 
eight, after a period in Dublin, went to the East, 
where he remained, working both in India and 
in China, until his death in 1852. He painted 
portraits of British residents and of Indians and 
Chinese, but from every period of his career they 
show his inability to sympathise with and respond 
to the peculiar physical and temperamental 
characteristics of his sitters; they are cursory and 
vulgar records of appearance. Even the one pic- 
ture in the exhibition, that of his grandmother, 
which at first sight promises some distinction, 
turns out to be a facile exploitation of reddened 
eyes, grey skin and pendulous flesh. For all the 
fifty years he spent in the East, his impressions 
of oriental scenery and life are those of any pic- 
turesque traveller and sketcher in any exotic 
territory and are compounded of technical tricks 
borrowed from pictures representing an entirely 
different region. They do not compare well with 
the refined Eastern views of Thomas and William 
Daniell. And, as one would expect, he was not 
affected by the important qualities of the art of 
India or China. These deficiencies are the very 
stuff of Royal Academy painting, and the physi- 
cal substance of his pictures shows exactly the 
same poverty as the majority of those in Bur- 
lington House in 1957. For all the tricks of 
handling, the paint has no weight or density and 
the bright accents of colour, automatically 
flicked in, fail to vitalise inert and unconstructed 
forms. Chinnery’s shortcomings were magnified 
and perhaps encouraged in a romantic context 
such as his age provided. His clumsy sleight-of- 
hand is an invitation to consider more critically 
perhaps than before his richer relations such as 
Lawrence or Morland or many other romantic 
pursuers of the exotic or the picturesque in 
nature and of the obvious highlights of human 
physique and character. His work does not de- 
serve or invite the apparatus of art-historical 
scholarship, but he would be an interesting sub- 
ject for a bright biographical sketch. And, in- 
cidentally, his portrait of himself from the 
National Portrait Gallery is a startling com- 
posite view of the last two painter presidents 
of the Royal Academy. 

My last article failed to make clear that the 
current exhibition at Tooth’s is not the one men- 
tioned therein. I must apologise for any 
inconvenience caused. BASIL TAYLOR 
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Punch 


Drunk 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Wee is art, growled Samuel Butler, that it 
should have a sake? So we might ask, faced 
with Mr. R. G. G. Price’s A History of Punch* : 
what is Punch that it should have a history? 
There is no doubt what the publishers think it is, 
for they make so bold as to give their opinion in 
the first sentence of the blurb: ‘For 116 years 
Punch has kept its position as the world’s leading 
humorous magazine.’ The publishers, however, 
are wrong: compared to the New Yorker or 
Simplicissimus, not to speak of the back page of 
Le Canard Enchainé, it is, and always has been, 
second-rate, laggard and nerveless. 

Cucullus non facit monachum; but there is no 
reason to suppose that Mr. Price seriously dis- 
sents from his publishers’ opinion. His book was 
not commissioned by the proprietors, Messrs. 
Bradbury and Agnew, and is not a ‘house bio- 
graphy, but Mr. Price is one of the most regular 
of today’s contributors to Punch, and would be 
more (or less) than human if he were to adopt the 
view, which seems to me as plain as the nose on 
Mr. Punch’s face, that the paper is awful, that 
with only the briefest of interregna it has always 
been awful, and that whether you think Mr. 
Muggeridge has been its saviour or its destroyer 
Tuesday’s news that he is to leave does not make 
it any the less (or more) certain that it will go 
on being awful. 

Yet here is Mr. Price with a solid, scholarly 
work of nearly 400 pages (and protesting never- 
theless that he has had to leave out a great deal 
of its history), and there, sixty-two years ago, was 
H. M. Spielmann with an even bigger history of 
the paper, and there, in the Managing Director’s 
office, is an Agnew, just as there was in the last 
century. Its survival is as great a mystery as the 
survival of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, 
with which it has more in common than a ten- 
dency to sing flat; yet it has survived, and not 
merely survived but actually, in recent years, in- 
creased its circulation. 

Nor, at any rate on the surface, is its survival 
to be accounted for by an obstinate refusal to 
change or adapt itself to new conditions, new 
tastes or new jokes. Although when we look a 
little deeper we can see that Punch has in fact 
changed little over the years—I almost wrote cen- 
turies, the thing is insidious—the superficial differ- 
ences between the Punch that could attack the 
monarchy in terms not merely violent but intelli- 
gent (it objected to Victoria's lack of interest in 
the arts) and the Punch in which the terrible 
Bernard Partridge flourished (Mr. Price’s apolo- 
gia for Partridge is warm but unconvincing) are 
considerable. The paper, in fact, has rolled with 
the punches (that one must be almost good 





* A History OF PuNcu. By R. G. G. Price. (Collins, 
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enough for Punch), and has displayed, over the 
years, a remarkable facility for snitling the wind 
and galloping off in a new direction whenever the 
wind has changed. True, it has never dreamed of 
galloping off before the wind has changed; 
Punch’s attitude has always been second-hand. 
Indeed, herein lies the clue to its survival; if it 
had been one step ahead or two steps behind, it 
would have died, but to be one short step behind 
was the formula which enabled it to survive. 

Well, it has survived. But here we are, discus- 
sing not its survival but a book about it. Would 
anybody think of writing a book about the Strand 
Magazine or John o’ London's, if they were still 
with us? Did anybody think of writing a book 
about them when they were? 

Ask Punch, ask Mr. Price what is so special 
about this paper, and the answer you will get is 
that Punch is a National Institution. (The capital 
letters are Mr. Price’s.) It speaks, we shall be told, 
for something real and durable in the British 
character, just as Pont’s famous series mocked at 
that character. In so far as British public opinion 
—not the rapid, volatile turnover of election- 
times or fashions or favourite entertainers, but 
the granite bed in which character is set—has 
changed, Punch has changed too. Thus, confident 
that whatever the looking-glass of his newspaper, 
or the Zeppelins, or hunger-marches, or Hitler 
might show him, the reader of Punch has always 
been able to rest confidently in the knowledge 
that every Wednesday, rain and shine, he would 
be presented not only with a selection of his and 
his father’s favourite jokes but with a mirror in 
which he could admire a reflection of his own 
virtues, with an occasional reference to one or 
two of his more venial sins (Punch has always 
been very hot about those who leave litter behind 
them, especially the picnicking classes) to enable 
him, with a mild tut-tut, akin to that given by a 
man in front of a roaring fire as the snowy gale 
beats against the well-shuttered windows, to go 
on admiring that reflection. 

Punch has indeed changed with the times. But 
the times with which it has changed have always, 
alas, been out of joint. Decade in and decade out, 
Punch has appealed to everything uncivilised in 
its readers’ characters, to the most unthinking, 
stale part of their minds, to every silly, tired 
generalisation, every nasty, smug prejudice. 
Foreigners, individually and collectively, modern 
women and modern art, delicacy, quietism, 
national modesty, subtlety, humane and lasting 
values—these are the things that, first under the 
influence of Tenniel (perhaps the worst single 
influence Punch has ever had) and in later years 
under the full, frightful sway of Owen Seaman, 
for whom not even the kindly Mr. Price can find 
anyiiing good to say, Punch nagged away at, 
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ever more shrilly and—happily—ever more in- 
effectively. (Punch, after all, has never really 
frightened the nasty French, or Germans, or 
pacifists, or Socialists; they have gone their nasty 
way in bland unconcern at the rage they were 
provoking in the breast of what Mr. Timothy Shy 
christened ‘the National Merrie-Merrie.’) It is not 
simply a question of politics, for the paper has 
been radical and firmly Liberal in its time: it is 
a matter of attitudes. That is why the emphasis 
has sometimes been on the cartoons and some- 
times on the letterpress, and why, when some time 
after the end of the First World War even Punch 
saw that the worst excesses of jingoism would no 
longer pay, the nastiness gave way to a wishy- 
washy, middle-class narrowness of mind, of silly, 
empty uselessness, until, as Mr. Price says, the 
paper ‘did arouse a frenzied and deadly loyalty 
among bores, the naive and the prematurely old.” 

All of which is not to say that fine work has 
not been done in Punch. Artists like May, Keene 
and Leech and writers like Grossmith (The Diary 
of a Nobody is probably the best thing that has 
ever appeared in its pages, and the editor of the 
time managed to miss the point of it) have done 
work for Punch that has forced itself out of the 
volumes and into an enduring life of its own. But 
the tone of Punch, from the time the early radi- 
calism faded until the moment when the Great 
Anarch hove upon the scene in 1953, has been 
something that I hope the historians of 2057 will 
not lean too heavily upon. 

It was Mr. Muggeridge who changed all that. 
Though the paper today is as unreadable as ever, 
and though the wishy-washy attitudes are begin- 
ning to creep back into, this time, the cartoons 
(Brockbank is probably Punch’s biggest present 
disaster), it is at any rate civilised. The civilisation 
of Punch was Mr. Muggeridge’s achievement; he 
made it into a home fit for Mr. Wodehouse to 
write in, a paper where the mind and the spirit 
were not simply there for the deriding. Punch, 
today, is often foolish, usually wrong, and almost 
always boring; but it is never nasty, and for 
banishing the nastiness the credit must go to Mr. 
Muggeridge. Will it return now he is gone? 

Somehow, as one closes Mr. Price’s en- 
tertaining, useful, honest volume, one hears more 
than the thud of the cover; one hears a distant 
bell tolling. And if there is anything in the belief 
that Punch mirrors something deep in the charac- 
ters of the nation that has read it for 116 years, 
send not to ask for whom the bell tolls. It tolls, 
Mr. Punch, for thee. 


Secretary 


If I should touch her she would shriek and 
weeping 

Crawl off to nurse the terrible wound: all 

Day like a starling under the bellies of bulls 

She hurries among men, ducking, peeping, 


Off in a whirl at the first move of a horn. 

At dusk she scuttles down the gauntlet of lust 
Like a clockwork mouse. Safe home at last 

She mends socks with holes, shirts that are torn, 


For father and brother, and a delicate supper 
cooks: 
Goes to bed early, shuts out with the light 
Her thirty years, and lies with buttocks tight, 
Hiding her lovely eyes until day break. 
TED HUGHES 
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out on Monday 


The Grand Catch 


by the author of The Honey Siege 


The young heroes of The Honey Siege are growing up, 
and this delightfully light-hearted novel tells of 

their latest adventures. 

‘Those who read M. Gil Buhet’s The Honey Siege 

will know that he is an expert in bucolic surprise 
...M. Buhet’s France is recognizable: part lazy, 

part mean, part headlong, and, in local matters, small. 
Or, perhaps the right word is intimate. Whether he 
has been stuck in a French village or not, the reader 
will recognize the mixture of local comedy and 

local character with the outside world.’ 


Vv. S. PRITCHETT in the BOOKMAN 15s. 


GIL BUHET 


Michael Nelson 


‘A promising debut. Here is rollicking, yet far from 
vacuous, entertainment. The ring of the title is that 
formed by dealers in antiques.’ BIRMINGHAM POST 

“An amusing and capable first novel.’ OBSERVER 
“Amusing and racy. . . . The tricks of the trade are 
woven into a well-constructed plot.’ STAR 15s. 


KNOCK OR RING 








Tsewang Pemba 


“Young Days in Tibet differs from most books about 
the country in that it is the work of a Tibetan. 

... Dr. Pemba’s intimate account of Tibetan family 
life, which is written with a naive charm, is 

unique.’ OBSERVER 

‘He has a considerable sense of humour, and his 
descriptions are remarkable both for their vividness 
and pleasantly satiric viewpoint.” OXFORD MAIL 15s. 


YOUNG DAYS IN TIBET 
SUC ee SE 


J. L. Synge 


author of Science: Sense and Nonsense 


‘A short polylogy, modelled on The Mad Hatter’s 
Tea Party performed by some animals, a plumber 
and a goddess, and is very funny. . . . The author, 
who is Senior Professor at the School of Theoretica! 
Physics in the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies 

. is extremely witty . . . strongly recommended,’ 
SPECTATOR 15s. 


KANDELMAN’S KRIM 
SE ET eae 
don’t forget 


Major Thompson and I, 

PIERRE DANINOS 
‘, . . superb value. The joke is varied, kept gracefully 
flying, supported by detailed and often barbed and cruel 
observation under the sweetly kind surface gloss.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES //lustrated by Walter Goetz 12s. 6d. 


all prices are net 












Some Uses of Some History 


German Rule in Russia, 1941-1945. By 
Alexander Dallin. (Macmillan, 60s.) 
In Germany history is traditionally an instrument 
of politics. After the First World War, German 
historians were mobilised for what proved to be 
an extraordinarily effective barrage against the 
Treaty of Versailles. This time, with a shrewd 
grasp of the opportunities to be exploited, they 
have turned to the other front; and everywhere in 
the Federal Repulic well-endowed institutes for 
the study of Eastern Europe have sprung up. The 
exact sources of their endowments, and the 
antecedents in Nazi days of their personnel, would 
be an interesting subject of research. From their 
work two major themes have emerged. The first 
is that, if only the Western Powers had shown 
more understanding either of Hitler or of the anti- 
Nazi opposition (or if possible for both together), 
the westward advance of Communism might have 
been halted in good time. According to the second, 
if only the Germans themselves had shown more 
subtlety in their treatment of occupied Russia in 
and after 1941, Stalin’s empire might have proved 
a colossus with feet of clay, which would have 
collapsed through its own internal discords. 
The first thesis has not so far made much head- 
way in this country. The second is seductive, 


| particularly for those who have convinced them- 
| selves that similar opportunities exist today, as a 


consequence of the events of 1956. For this reason 
Alexander Dallin’s exact, dispassionate study of 
what happened in German-occupied Russia be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 is very welcome. Mr. Dallin 
has managed to make his involved story not 
merely interesting, but exciting, quick-moving 
and compelling. No doubt most of us feel a mor- 
bid fascination in being guided through the 
murky underworld of the Third Reich, and a 
rather sickening apprehension at seeing so many 
of the same figures (including the present German 
Ambassador in London) rise to the surface again 
in Dr. Adenauer’s Germany; but Mr. Dallin’s 
achievement rests on stronger foundations than 
that. He has an unfaltering grasp of his material 
down to the last footnote. 

Is it really true that the Germans in 1941 ‘had a 
rare opportunity to appeal to the population of 
the Soviet Union’? No one, of course, will ever 
know the answer; but nothing in Mr. Dallin’s 
story suggests that ‘a skilful effort to win the 
population’ could have yielded ‘decisive’ or even 
‘substantial’ results. Certainly the German effort 
was the opposite of skilful: the total confusion 
of policies; the irreconcilability of objectives, the 
stultifying struggles of factions, are the very stuff 
of Mr. Dallin’s story. But when he writes that 
‘the basic contradiction between long-range ob- 
jectives and immediate demands was never recon- 
ciled, it is tempting to ask whether and how it 
ever could have been reconciled. Ukrainian 
nationalism proved a deception; Byelorussian 
separatism was a myth. Vlasov, whatever else, 
was ‘an upstanding patriot,’ who would have no 
truck with a policy of dismemberment; he had the 
courage to tell the Germans to their face: 

The Russian people lived, lives, and shall live. 
It will never be possible to reduce it to the status 
of a colonial people. 

As it turned from one alternative to another, 
German policy was full of paradoxes; but the 
paradoxes, although aggravated by bungling, were 
inherent in the situation. ‘Russian experts’ were 
legion in Nazi Germany; but they saw no further 
than Hitler, because there was no way out to see, 
only a series of blind alleys. As Mr. Dallin says, 
they carried their theories and preconceived 
attitudes with them to Russia, instead of proceed- 
ing by ‘deduction from the study of conditions 
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within the Soviet Union.’ In this they are not 
alone among their kind. And for this reason there 
are lessons here in plenty for those today—in the 
dustier corridors of Washington, if not of West- 
minster—who play with the idea of dabbling in 
the national complexities of Russia’s western 
borderlands. This is the sort of history, objective 
and hard-hitting, which illuminates the present as 
well as the past. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Corners of the Earth 


Yulengor. By Wilbur (Epworth 
Press, 21s.) 

Whispering Wind. By Syd Kyle-Little. (Hutch- 
inson, 18s.) 

Tomorrow is Majiana. 

(Murray, 18s.) 

Everest-Lhotse Adventure. By Albert 
Eggler. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 

Afghan Interlude. By Oliver Rudston de Baer, 

(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 

Mr. CHASELING is a missionary, but not a mis- 
sionary whom Mr. Maugham would ever have 
fallen foul of. So tolerant is he, in fact, that he 
Seems to have witnessed, if not actually shared, 
a cannibal feast. He was sent to Arnhem Land in 
North Australia (Yulengor is the native name) in 
the 1930s because some of the natives had mur- 
dered a Jap fisherman, and it was thought that a 
civilising influence should be present among them. 
There are no flourishes and no attempts at fine 
writing in his book, but his account of the customs 
and speech of the aboriginals is a superb and 
moving evocation of a life which is vanishing as 
the bulldozers of civilisation rumble nearer. 

The Yulengor still hunt with stone axes and 
spears, and their women express intense joy by 
rhythmically pounding their heads with sharp 
stones until the blood runs freely. They carry the 
skeletons of their loved ones with them wrapped 
in bark, and cheerfully eat the bodies of dead 
relations, believing that the good qualities of the 
deceased can be passed on in this way. They are 
natural linguists when taught, and in Mr. 
Chaseling’s experience rarely use the ‘blackfella 
go walkalong’ talk that people attribute to them. 
He quotes the story of an Australian naval officer 
who landed near a group of aboriginals, and 
began talking to one of them in tortuous pidgin 
English. The native heard him out politely, and 
then asked: ‘Excuse me, sir, are you a “new 
Australian”?’ 

In all this book, Mr. Chaseling never offers any 
criticism of the way of life of the people he lived 
among, which seems to show what a very good 
missionary he must have been. 

Mr. Kyle-Little was an officer in the Australian 
Native Affairs Branch, sent to Arnhem Land 
after the Second World War. He is an impatient, 
extrovert man and his book, Whispering Wind, is 
largely physical: crocodile hunts, treks across 
plains, the struggles of white and black. He 
shows little interest in the culture of the aborigi- 
nals, but he is hotly concerned with what he con- 
siders the bad treatment they are getting from 
the Government. 

The title is the only dull thing about Tomorrow 
is Mafana. With two children and a fierce and 
dominating servant, Mrs. Deane and her husband 
settled in an Andalusian village, where food and 
wine are cheap and the sun shines, and quickly 
entered into local life. Franco crushed the Anda- 
lusians with immense brutality, and of 160 in the 
district who fought for the Reds, only one is 
alive today. It is not surprising that when Franco 
passes through the village it is at 60 m.p.h., despite 
a welcome that has taken days to prepare. 


Chaseling. 


By Shirley Deane. 


The 
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i CASSINO 
Portrait of a 
jg Battle 


FRED 
MAJDALANY 


Author of ‘The Monastery’ and ‘Patrol’ 


e 
wat ea* 


Few battles of the Second World War—or of any war— 
compare with Cassino for epic grandeur, prolonged agony 
and an almost classic sense of tragedy. The personalities, 
problems and controversies connected with Cassino are 
considered and discussed with utter frankness in this book. 
But Majdalany brings something more to his writing than 
the detachment of the historian; more even than the touch 
of realism and assurance springing from personal participa- 
tion in the momentous events described, for he was himself 
an infantry officer at Cassino. There is also the insight, the 
awareness of human characteristics and frailties that affect 
generals and privates alike, that make of the professional 
observer a writing artist as well. 


Book Society Recommendation 


Publishing September 9th. 21s. net 
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Day of infamy 


WALTER LORD 


Author of the Titanic story, ‘A Night to Remember’ 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour is one of the most 
significant episodes in the history of mankind. In his 
search for material the author travelled 14,000 miles and 
interviewed some six hundred individuals, American and 
Japanese, who took part in the drama (voluntarily or 
involuntarily) in one capacity or another. By blending 
personal details, important and trivial, into his uncannily 
informed and perceptive ‘on the spot’ account, Walter Lord 
shows just what it was like to be on the delivery or receiving 
end at Pearl Harbour on December 7th, 1941. 


Publishing September 23rd. 18s. net 





LONGMANS 





The 


Hidden Persuaders 
VANCE PACKARD 


A description and assessment of advertising’s new technique, 
‘motivational research’ 


Ready September. 18s. net 





Ordeal by Water 
PETER KEEBLE 


The development of wartime underwater salvage operations. 
Ready October. 18s. net 





Fire Alarm 
FRED LORD 


An account of fire raising in its many forms. 
Ready October. 18s. net 





Come to Prison 
SEWELL STOKES 


A survey of prison life in Britain. 
Ready October. 21s. net 
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Home Before Dark 
EILEEN BASSING 


A novel about the struggle of a discharged mental patient to 
readjust herself among normal people. 


Ready September. 16s. net 





Last Angry Man 
GERALD GREEN 


Ready October. 18s. net 





FRANCIS KING 
The Man on the Rock 


Ready October. 15s. net 





Best Seller 
WILLIAM MURRAY 


Ready October. 15s. net 
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Perhaps Hillary and Tenzing have made all 
ascents of Everest less exciting to the non- 
mountaineer, but anyone who loves mountains 
will appreciate The Everest-Lhotse Adventure, 
which is a competent factual account written by 
the leader of the Swiss expedition of 1956. There 
is a pleasing dearth of mystique, and plenty of 
detail about the preparations and the ascent. 

Afghan Interlude is a smug, self-satisfied 
account of a journey made by some under- 
graduates from, England to Afghanistan. They 
achieved nothing, and one hopes that their 
tedious frivolity at the expense of their hosts and 
benefactors will not stop travellers with worth- 
while objectives receiving help as generously as 
they did. 

DAVID STONE 


More About the Scrolls 


The Message of the Scrolls. By Yigael Yadin. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.) 
The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls. By A. 
Powell Davies. (Muller, 15s.) 
By now nearly all the dramatis persona have 
given their versions of the discovery and sub- 
sequent fortunes of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Burrows has written of his part in the drama; 
Trever has explained his advice about the 
‘illegal’ removal of four scrolls to the US; 
Lankester Harding has written from the point of 
view of the Department of Antiquities, and 
Allegro has filled in gaps in the picture; De 
Vaux has written up his archeological expedi- 
tions; extracts from the diary of Professor 
Sukenik were published two years ago by the 
Hebrew University Press, and now his son Yadin 
has given additional information from his father’s 
diary, and has described how the remaining four 





On Sale 2nd September 


City of Spades 
COLIN MACINNES 


This picaresque novel, based on the life of 
the coloured citizens of London, will surely 
maintain the author’s place in the forefront 
of contemporary fiction writers. 


Book Society Recommend 15s net 


Jamaica 
FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


An absorbing account of Jamaica’s develop- 
ment with chapters on witchcraft, religion 
and cult groups. 
Illustrated 


The Cat 
MICHAEL SOLTIKOW 


‘The skilful dramatization of this spy story 
of devotion and treachery makes it one of the 
most exciting we have had.’ Daniel George 
18s net 


25s net 


Illustrated 
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scrolls have now come into the possession of 
Israel. This leaves only Muhammed adh-Dhib, 
the Bedouin boy who found them, and Mar 
Athanasius Samuel (who sold four of the scrolls 
to Israel for a quarter of a million dollars) to 


write their memoirs. Discrepancies between the ’ 


various accounts are in fact comparatively small; 
and if the early history of the scrolls is still in 
dispute, the story of what happened since their 
discovery is reasonably clear. 

Yadin’s book is scholarly, readable, accurate 
and non-technical; it is an admirable work for 
those who think it important to find out what 
the scrolls contain before jumping to conclusions 
about their implications for Christianity. He 
gives an excellent description of the seven 
scrolls, ignoring the thousands of fragments 
still to be edited. He is more concerned to give a 
bird's-eye view of their contents than to interpret 
their meaning and significance. Perhaps he gives 
a disproportidnate amount of space to the War 
Scroll, but then he was himself Chief of Staff of 
Israeli defence forces in their War of Indepen- 
dence. (He does not, however, explain why the 
Hebrew University took so long to publish its 
Isaiah Scroll [QDSIb]. Bought by Sukenik in 
1947, it was not published in facsimile until 1955.) 

Just as the world of scholarship has been inun- 
dated by learned papers on the scrolls, so it seems 
that there will be a spate of books for the general 
reader. Some are good, some bad. Dr. Powell 
Davies’s is bad. His factual account is fair 
enough, but his history is closely enmeshed with 
surmise. Advancing boldly on the stepping-stones 
of Wilson and Allegro, he claims that he wants 
‘merely to suggest new hypotheses without prota- 
gonist zeal.’ Is it, I wonder, merely a coincidence 
that Dr. Powell Davies is an American Unitarian 
minister (of which fact his English readers are not 
informed) and that his conclusions from the 
scrolls favour Unitarianism rather than a super- 
natural religion? I should feel happier about this 
book if it quoted more from the scrolls them- 
selves, instead of accusing New Testament 
scholars of attempting to shelve the problems 
of the scrolls until their successors have taken 
their place. Powell Davies attempts to drive a 
wedge between scholars and laymen, and badly 
misrepresents the former. It is, of course, per- 
fectly proper that scholars should be challenged 
by new hypotheses, however disturbing they may 
be. But it is tough on the general public to be 
presented with these surmises while they are un- 
substantiated by scholarship and jumbled with a 
jaundiced view of Christian origins. 

HUGH MONTEFIORE 


End of an Illusicn 


The Millionth Chance: The Story of the R101. 

By James Leasor. (Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 
‘But did they really exist?’ one may say now of 
airships, like a child amazed among the diplodoci 
of the Natural History Museum. Looking at the 
photographs and diagrams of the stressed duralu- 
min skeleton, as intricate as an Emett fantasy, at 
the drawings of lounges and dancing floors and 
promenade decks, all designed to create the 
illusion of shipboard safety, of the monstrous 
billowing bags of cecal gut filled with hydrogen 
which at any given moment was bound to be 
either expanding or contracting with inconvenient 
speed, it is almost as hard to believe that they 
existed as that intelligent men not thirty 
years ago were convinced that command of the 
air routes lay with airships rather than with aero- 
planes. But these were no joke, those grandiose 
aerial juggernauts, and Mr. Leasor’s account of 
the largest and last of them makes a sad tale of 
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‘inconclusive tests, unfortunate accidents, genuine 
belief in airships and downright ignorance,’ with 
national prestige as the ultimate bogy which sent 
off the R101—-untested, unwieldy—on the flight 
to India which ended instead in a bonfire near 
Beauvais. 

Not long before the journey began the huge 
streamlined construction, as big as an ocean 
liner, but capable of carrying only a handful of 
passengers, had been cut in two and lengthened 
to accommodate an extra gasbag and gain greater 
lift. This should have been followed by a fresh 
series of full-scale tests. But if the ship were to get 
to India and back in time to allow Lord Thomson, 
the Air Minister, to attend the Imperial Confer. 
ence, there was no time for full trials and modifi- 
cations. So, on October 4, 1930, on a damp and 
gusty evening, she slipped out of her moorings 
at Cardington and lumbered off heavily into the 
darkness. She rolled and pitched over the Channel, 
‘After an excellent supper,’ said the last radio 
message, ‘our distinguished passengers smoked a 
final cigar, and, having sighted the French coast, 
have now gone to bed to rest after the excitement 
of their leave-taking.’ Soon they were being 
roasted in their bunks as the helpless ship gave up 
the unequal struggle against wind and weather 
and dipped into the edge of the Bois des Cou- 
tumes. That was the end of many fine men, and 
the end of an illusion. Official support was 
switched in full to the aeroplane, and not before 
it was time; ten years after the idea of the airship 
was finally consumed in the great gouts of hydro- 
gen flame, the Battle of Britain was being fought. 

IAIN HAMILTON 






































The Patient Chancellor 


Konrad Adenauer. By Paul Weymar. (André 
Deutsch, 30s.) 

THE most remarkable thing that can be said about 
this book is that it is about the most remarkable 
statesman of the present day. Paul Weymar was 
selected by Adenauer four years ago to write his 
‘authorised biography’—on account of what quali- 
fications it is hard to judge—and was given access 
to source material, both public and_ private, 
wherever Adenauer’s writ ran. 

The outcome is a patchwork of quotations, ex- 
cerpts from speeches and minutes of meetings, 
descriptions at second hand and interviews in 
which a large number of those interviewed speak 
with suspiciously similar voices. Weymar’s pat- 
ticular style of adulation reminds one strongly of 
the ‘authorised biographies’ of the previous 
German regime, and it is quite clear that whatever 
his political affiliation then he is now a meticulous 
Christian-Democratic party-liner. Yet despite the 
utter lack of objective analysis the book is highly 
readable and gives a wealth of inside information 
on Dr. Adenauer. What it loses through being 
‘authorised’ it gains through being authentic. 

Dr. Adenauer re-entered active politics at an 
age when most people are thinking of a deck-chait 
in the sun. Now, with his _ eighty-second 
year approaching, he is preparing calmly to 
fight a third election, his physical and mental 
faculties scarcely impaired by eight strenuous 
years of office. Calmness is one of Dr. 
Adenauer’s most pronounced and least German 
characteristics. He is, for instance, the only 
public speaker in Germany who never raises his 
voice above conversation pitch. Patience was 
the secret of his success in his negotiations with 
the allies between 1949 and 1955 when, step by 
step, the occupation was dismantled and Wester 
Germany given her political driving licence. 
Throughout these difficult years Adenauef 
preached restraint, slapped down the hotheads and 
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The Problem of 
Hungary 


Given the task of ascertaining the facts of the Hungarian 
problem and of presenting an objective report, the United 
Nations Special Committee examined all availabledocuments 
—heard more than 100 witnesses in 5 different countries— 
and obtained information from governments having diplo- 
matic representation in Budapest. Their findings form a 155- 
page report. 14s. ( post 7d.) 


The Hungarian 
Uprising 


Abridged version of the United Nations report, published 
by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 32 pages. 2s. (post 2d.) 


[a] Od Si fe) 


from the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 





SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON ° DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 

(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 











4, 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth” 
“City of Exeter”’ 

“City of Durban” 

“City of York"’ 


Theseships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail. 
Superb accommodation for 

100 passengers. 


Passages periodically available by-cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A, 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia, 





Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.€.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1! 
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. Cecil Howard's 
\ “exceptional biography”... 
\ MARY KINGSLEY 2: 4 


\ “a wonderful subject handsomely treated, 
and cheap. .. Cecil Howard has brought this 
remarkable woman to life in a book which 
would have delighted her, as it will delight 
thousands of readers. Fair-minded, unprejudiced, 
clearly written, it moves with the vivid pace 
of her own fabulous journeys.” 

J. H. PLUMB (Sunday Times) 


Cornelius Vanderbilt’s... 
THE VANDERBILT FEUD Is.) 
“this entertaining book ” 


ROGER FULFORD (Observer) 
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warded off all attacks on his own political in- 
tegrity. 

But to read Weymar one would think that the 
promotion of Western Germany from occupied 
vassal to powerful confederate of the Atlantic 
Alliance and the economic recovery of the coun- 
try between 1948 and 1955 were the exclusive 
work of Dr. Adenauer and his government. 
Weymar cannot see Germany in the world-power 
context. The West offered the hand of friendship 
to the Germans, not for their beautiful eyes, 
but because they were frightened of the Russians. 
The West divided Germany into two parts because 
it could not afford to go on feeding the cow at one 
end while the Russians milked it at the other. The 
resulting tension led to the blockade of Berlin. 
Up to this point the Germans had been mere spec- 
tators of the dissensions of their victors; now the 
victors began to woo them each in his own way. 
It was inherent in the nature of things, there- 
fore, that the West Germans must ultimately get 
what they desired, even if only as the price of their 
friendship. Adenauer, from the German side, has 
steered this development through with consum- 
mate skill and in the best possible interests of the 
Western world. But till 1955 he was never a free 
agent, and it is possible that if Adenauer had not 
existed the Americans would have been able 
to invent him. 

Weymar skates over Adenauer’s neglect of 
the East German question—indeed the eighteen 
million Germans in the East are hardly mentioned 
in the book at all. Nor does he touch on the fea- 
tures of Dr. Adenauer’s regime which have caused 
the gravest concern to his liberally minded ad- 
mirers—the devious methods of procuring politi- 
cal support, the contempt for his cabinet and his 
coalition partners, the attempts to suppress critic- 
ism, the use of informers, and the employment 
of questionable characters in his entourage. 

IAN FRASER 


Why Are They Angry? 


Envy and Gratitude. By Melanie Klein. 
(Tavistock Publications, 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. KLEIN, in her new book, explores the 
origins of two qualities which, as a psychoanalyst, 
she has found to be fundamental to our person- 
ality. She begins by tracing the source of envy toa 
child’s earliest relationship with his mother who 
is indispensable to him and whom he envies for 
her indispensability. Envy is connected with 
hatred, as gratitude is with love, and a child’s 
development will depend on how successfully he 
overcomes his greed and envy in this first pattern 
of loving and hating. This in turn partly depends 
on an innate factor, his capacity for loving; if it 
is weak he will be the less able to bear the pain 
engendered by the conflict and at every stage, if 
the pattern is not well laid down, he will tend 
to regress, to be overcome by the primal feelings 
of envy and greed which underlie the neurotic’s 
incapacity for loyalty, concern, responsibility, 
ultimately for love and gratitude. 

Mrs. Klein goes on to show how, throughout 
life, in an infinity of complicated ways, envy may 
interfere with our stability and productivity and 
inhibit our relationships. A common instance is 
envy of ‘the relative absence of it [envy] in 
others,’ a reason for the failure of marriages in 
which the stability of one partner, the very sup- 
port he or she is able to offer, arouses too much 
envy in the other. 

Her book rips up ivy-trails of speculation. 
Would Bertrand Russell have become the 
man he is if the effect of a crippling upbringing 
had not been minimised by what he has recorded 
as being an exceptionally satisfying earlier rela- 
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tionship? Why are the so-called ‘angry young 
men’ so bitter towards a community that has 
never offered the young so much, if not because 
of their envy of the giver? 

To say that Mrs. Klein’s book, with its wide 
social and ethical implications, is absorbing and 
stimulating, is not to deny its difficulties. The 
theory is necessarily extremely complicated; it 
cannot be said that she is always successful in 
reducing non-verbal unconscious mechanisms to 
the printed word. She writes, too, with the cumu- 
lative powerful concentration of an analyst used 
to turning her interpretations this way and that 
in exploring every possible aspect of a given 
mental situation. An unconscious bar to full 
understanding may well be that there is no 
jargon to buffer our outraged feelings—unpalat- 
able truths are conveyed in words that are the 
nearest possible to our actual experience. She 
has found that, for very good reasons, interpreta- 
tions based on envy arouse the deepest resistance, 
though if they can be accepted their understand- 
ing is a crucial factor in the patient’s recovery. 
But while her book deals swingeing blows 
at our self-esteem, it is hopeful and constructive 
in showing how deeply painful feelings can be 
tolerated and overcome during the normal course 
of development, and how such development can 
be induced in the mentally sick. 

The current interest in mental health has pro- 
duced a number of mechanistic, basically dis- 
illusioned and psychiatrically harmful publica- 
tions—Sargant’s widely reviewed Battle for the 
Mind is one example—to which Envy and 
Gratitude, imbued with the humanist philosophy 
of a productive life-time, is a much-needed 
counterbalance. JEAN HOWARD 


Soviet Preludes 


Road to Revolution. By Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
(Cassell, 25s.) 

THERE is a vast literature in Russian on the nine- 
teenth-century Russian Revolutionary Movement, 
dating partly from the years 1905 to 1917 and 
partly from the Soviet period. Far the best single 
work in a Western language that covers this 
material is Professor Venturi’s Jl Popolismo 
Russo, published a few years ago, which it is 
hoped will appear in English translation before 
long. The present work is by the former Head of 
the Slavonic Division of the New York Public 
Library, himself of Russian origin and a most 
learned scholar. 

He begins with a brief survey of the begin- 
nings of radicalism in eighteenth-century ‘Russia, 
the Decembrists and Herzen. Here he is following 
a trail well worn even by historians writing in 
English. Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to the Populist movement of the 1860s and 1870s. 
On this subject, with the exception of David 
Footman’s study of Zhelyabov, Red Prelude, pub- 
lished in 1944, there has not been much recent 
work in English of good quality. Mr. Yarmolinsky 
presents a good account of the movement of the 
1870s, discussing adequately the social back- 
ground to the movement and the personalities, 
political ideas and revolutionary methods of its 
leaders, There are some valuable portrait photo- 
graphs. His last two chapters deal with the much 
less well known story of the activities in the 1880s 
of the remnant of the People’s Will organisation. 

He concludes his narrative with the execu- 
tion in May, 1887, of Alexander Ulyanov, and 
the reputed vow of vengeance made by his 
younger brother, the later Lenin. The book ends 
with a brief survey of the situation at the begin- 
ning of the 1890s, when in intellectual circles 
Marxism was increasingly replacing Populism. 

HUGH SETON-WATSON 
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New Novels 


A Walk on the Wild Side. By Nelson Algren. 
(Spearman, 15s.) 
Gazooka and Other Stories. By Gwyn Thomas, 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
The District Officer. By Michael Kittermaster, 
(Constable, 15s.) 
AMERICAN novels are often long, incoherent, 
coarse, romantic and (if they are to reach the 
best-seller list) packed with pretentious implica- 
tions of national folklore. Folklore is near to 
hand: the origins of modern myth and legend 
may even be found in events which the writer can 
remember, due to the dignity conferred, within 
a generation, on jazz. Nelson Algren’s A Walk on 
the Wild Side is about the picaresque adventures 
of a Texan country boy in the underworld of New 
Orleans during the Depression. The material is 
hackneyed and so is the approach: sleazy, sexy, 
lyrical, robust. To inject the element of folklore 
into the sensational story and distinguish it from 
Charing Cross Road paperbacks, Mr. Algren 
quotes extensively from blues songs and makes 
wistful mention of such figures as Starr Faithful, 
Dempsey and Whispering Jack Smith. I call this 
getting other people to do his work for him; it 
is fabricated folklore, a contradiction in terms. 
The synthetic quality of this novel is explained, 
and almost excused, by an interview with the 
author which appeared in the Paris Review. ‘I’m 
trying to write a reader’s book, more than my 
own book. . . . And since I’m dealing with the 
past, the Thirties, I have to contrive. . . . You're 
more inclined to clown, I think, in a reader's 
book. You’ve got one ear to the audience for 
yaks. It’s just an obligation you have to fulfil.’ 
Questioned more closely on this last remark, he 
implied that the obligation was a financial one 
to his American publishers. The resulting phoni- 
ness, not surprisingly, makes the book valueless. 
Mr. Algren has the gift of the gab, but the vitality 
of his prose often degenerates, unintentionally, 
into the cheapest sort of verse: ‘Till the hundred 
harps of morning struck on strings of silvered 
light. .. . A bell for every flavor as he tinkle- 
tinkled past. Every flavor made of water sold to 
tunes made out of tin. Come bummies, come 
beggars, two pennies per tune.’ Why does it seem 
to be so difficult to write about pimps, prostitutes, 
dope-pedlars and thieves without romanticising 
them? Perhaps because a detached, accurate ac- 
count might reveal the awful, suspected truth 
that criminals are dull company. 

This type of American writing has much in 
common with that of the Welsh, which shares 
the advantage of comical, musical dialogue 
spoken by characters with fancy names and also 
tends to be self-consciously folklorique. Gwyn 
Thomas carries the fancy names further than the 
usual ‘Blodwyn the Post’ sort of thing: his people 
are called Sewell the Sotto, Georgie Young the 
Further Flung, Erasmus John the Going Gone 
and so on. Gazooka, a short novel which has 
already been dramatised on the radio, is accom- 
panied by twelve stories with a common back- 
ground. The title piece is a wonderfully high- 
spirited account of intrigue among competitive 
Welsh bands when work ceased for a summer 
in 1926. Mr. Thomas piles up his comic effects, 
growing increasingly extravagant but never quite 
reaching that point of silly surfeit which in 
children is called being ‘over-excited.’ The short 
stories, read together in a book, are slightly less 
successful because the majority repeat the same 
formula: situations of absurdity and pathos 
treated with wild, wisecracking verbal virtuosity. 
A few, however, aim at a more muted, elegiac 
mooc less personal to the author. I think that 
this collection of humorous stories, like many 
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others, should be read from beginning to end, but 
with long intervals in between, after which its 
inevitably repetitious character will be the more 
welcome. 

Beside such extravagance—a quality endear- 
ing in Mr. Thomas but embarrassing in Mr. 
Algren—the disciplined prose, tight construction 
and unromantic attitude of Michael Kitter- 
master’s The District Officer may strike some 
readers as bleak: I found it a delightful relief. 
This modest but uncompromising novel, the 
author's second, is about the dilemma of a con- 
scizntious District Commissioner in Central 
Africa. He is sympathetic to the Africans’ cause, 
but baffled by their complex tribal feuds and 
conflicting political aspirations, and also power- 
less to oppose the selfish interests of European 
settlers which bring about a series of atrocities 
for which he is unfairly held responsible. At the 
same time, a crisis is reached in his private life. 
It is a depressing, almost hopeless story, told with 
intelligence, fair-mindedness and a minimum of 
emotion; it is easy to read because it rings so 
horribly true. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


It’s a Crime 


She Wouldn’t Say Who. By Delano Ames. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Latest of the 
heavily lighthearted frolics of the irresponsible 
Dagobert-and-Jane, husband-and-wife runners- 
into-trouble—to call them detectives is to put too 
fine a point on it. This time the author is superior 
about the suburbs, arch about amateur dramatics, 
and funny about foreigners: amusing to those un- 
familiar with the genre, but readers who have 
grinned their way through the whole canon will 
find their facial expression becoming fixed. 

The Prisoner. By Boileau and Narcejac. 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) Remarkable, tightly knit, 
mystifying piece, admirably translated, by the 
twin masters of the psychological suspense story. 
Escaped prisoner-of-war switches personality to 
deceive woman who shelters him in occupied 
France: himself a murderer, will himself be mur- 
dered—one reads breathlessly on to learn when, 
how, and by which of three spider-women. 

The Pretty Ones. By Dorothy Eden. (Mac- 
donald, 10s. 6d.) Three brothers live in a quietly 
rotting farmhouse, to which one brings a bride, 
who discovers that this is a bourne whence pretty 
servants and governesses—and a wife?—have dis- 
appeared. A brace of unsentimentalised small 
girls are matter-of-fact about the macabre, and 
disquiet is delectably conveyed. 

Death Won’t Wash. By Norman Longmate. 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.) Ex-journalist makes promising, 
conventional start with usual kind of detective 
story, about usual kind of pleasant public-school 
bobby asking usual sort of questions in such usual 
places as Chelsea and Fleet Street. Victim—a 
woman journalist—is presented, quite seriously, 
as so ‘spotlessly clean’ as to invite office chaff and 
husbandly impatience: she took a bath a day. 

Free Ride. By James Fox. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) On 
a two-day, argot-loaded, train ride across the 
States, extraditing a tapioca-brain lush who used 
to peddle chippies and pantie-peelers, and fend- 
ing off a Sicilian gang, ‘organised for murder like 
a post office is organised for the Christmas mail,’ 
a couple of cops endure and enjoy lashings of sex 
and sluggings. Those who can construe without 
a crib such a phrase as ‘a couple of Angelinas 
getting into a rhubarb, as faggots will,’ should 
find it brilliantly exciting, plotted to an Aristo- 
telian unity of time, place and mood. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


‘GETTING jagged,’ as the woman in the little green- 
grocer’s shop put it, is one of the natural hazards of 
blackberrying. ‘I wouldn't do it for one-and-six a 
pound!’ she added emphatically. I agreed, knowing 
that half the country population goes blackberrying 
at least once in late summer. I often pick a few 
myself. Here and there, of course, a solitary pro- 
fessional blackberry-picker may be found, but he 
is a somewhat exploited character, an eccentric who 
is prepared to sell his basket. his ‘jagged’ fingers, 
scratehed shims, rips and tears of varying degree, 
for a shilling or so. The bulk of the hedgerow 
harvesters are amateurs, as prone to eating what 
they gather while they gather it as they are to 
putting it into basket or jar. One should not gen- 
eralise, and there are determined blackberry-pickers 
to be found. Most of them are a type with ‘Institute’ 
written all over them and come fresh from a veritable 
library of recipes for jams, jellies and wines. Across 
the lips of these dedicated females never a full, ripe 
blackberry passes. They know the folly of eating 
while they pick, and their every movement speaks 
of determination, Afternoons of mild, golden sun- 
light with only the wasps. apart from themselves, 
busy about the bushes. may not have a mental 
association with sweet flavour on the tongue, but 
memory of such occasions returns, I am sure, one 
day, in December perhaps. when one hands round 
the buttered scones and says. ‘Do try my _ black- 
berry jelly, dear. I think it is better than any I've 
ever made,’ and it probably is. 


THE LIZARD 


On a large rock not far from the water I had 
regularly seen one or two lizards basking, although 
I had never managed to get within three or four 
yards of them before they were off. Lizards have 
incredible speed and move with a smoothness that 
is fish-like, but, like old men, they love warm sun, 
peace and quiet. On this occasion I didn’t notice the 
usual scuttle for shelter, and when I reached the 
rock I found one small lizard sheltering under the 
leaves of a foxglove. Perhaps he fancied himself 
well hidden and it was certainly not very kind of 
me to take him by the tail and bring him out into 
the sunlight for examination. Inexperienced in 
finding shelter he may have been, but instinct came 
to his aid, and he ‘died, so that when I placed him 
on either his feet or his back his tail remained in 
the same curve and he showed not the slightest sign 
of life. At length a splash of water from the stream 
fell upon him and he ‘recovered.’ It was a wonderful 
recovery. One moment he was on his back, a mini- 
ature prehistoric creature modelled in clay with its 
feet sticking up, and the next he was across the rock, 
over a tussock and into a tall forest of heather. As 
the old lady in the village said of her erring husband, 
‘I never see’d the goin’ of ‘im!’ 


A Man’s TIME 


S. stopped to lean on the wall and tell me that he is 
now well past his eightieth birthday and has ‘beat ole 
Jack by two month, just like ah said ah would, tha 
knows.’ Jack, I was told, did not get beyond that 
anniversary, and died old. Eggs at ‘thirty for a bob, 
no less’ are one of old S.’s fond memories, but he 
smacks his lips when he recalls * ’alf a sheep fer six 
shillin’, sithee, an’ a cock chicken ready for the 
oven at one-an’-six.’ For all his constitution I don't 
think S. ever managed half a sheep at a sitting, but 
no doubt he had help from those who ‘didn’t last 
the innings,’ as he puts it. S. himself was taken 
seriously ill a few years ago and gossip had him on 
the way to the grave, but he survived, and now daily 
plods along the road with a tail of smoke trailing 
from his black pipe. “‘Wouldn’t ‘ave it again,’ he 
remarked as he took himself off and left me to my 
weeding. ‘Not with what you got a’ead, but ah’d ‘ave 
my time, eighty year back!" He had done his best 
to make me sigh for good old days I have never 
known. 
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No PrositeM . 

‘When it rains there they opens back an’ front 
doors an’ just brushes the rain right on through, 
them bein’ on a steep “ill, like!’ 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 117. A. ELLERMAN 
(2nd Prize, Good Companions, 1915) 
BLACK (11 men) 
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WHITE (10 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Ahues: 
Kt-K 1!, threat R-Q 2. 1... Kt-K 5ch;2B x R. 
1... Q Kt any other, ch; 2Q-Q 3. 1... Kt-B 6; 
2 Kt x Kt. 1... R-K 4;2Q x R. Nice key, 
allowing cross-check; Kt must go to K 1, otherwise 
Kt-B 6 is adequate defence. 


CHESS, MUSIC AND MATHEMATICS 

Chess, music and mathematics are well known to 
go together. Philidor, probably the greatest player and 
certainly the greatest chess theoretician of the eighteenth 
century, was also in music a well-known composer; 
the great Emanuel Lasker was a more than competent 
mathematician, and there are many other examples at 
a lower level of the affinity between the three pursuits. 
Further, they are all subjects in which one gets infant 
prodigies; Gauss—generally reckoned one of the three 
greatest mathematicians of all time (Newton and 
Archimedes the other two)—corrected his father’s wages 
bill at the tender age of two, Mozart was already 
composing at six, and Capablanca beat his father at 
chess when he was four. Finally, women are relatively 
indifferent performers at all of them—in music I refer 
only to composers, not to executants. 

The common thread running through all this is, I 
think, the element of abstract thought. This is clear 
in chess and mathematics, and music (at least as far 
as composition is concerned) is the most abstract of 
the arts. A capacity for abstract reasoning is needed 
to excel in any of them, and the charm and beauty in 
all three is largely one of abstract structure and form. 
This also explains why infant prodigies are common in 
all three. Innate intellectual! ability is more important 
and experience of life less important than in most 
activities because of the nature of the thought involved, 
i.e, it is intellect not wisdom that is required. Observa- 
tion of one’s acquaintances will overwhelmingly confirm 
this last point. 

The differences between members of the three groups 
are largely psychological. I do not feel qualified to 
speak as regards musicians, but as between chess and 
mathematics the great pull of chess—to offset its far 
more .limited intellectual range—is the element of 
struggle and the desire for victory. The great mathe- 
matician G. H. Hardy expresses this view and on the 
purely intellectual side of chess divorced from struggle 
(i.e. chess problems) makes the slightly unfair but 
fundamentally true remark that ‘chess problems are 
the hymn tunes of mathematics.’ 

Not to end, however, on such a depressing note, 
Tarrasch sums up the argument for chess playing (and 
problem composing and solving) when he says, ‘Chess 
is a form of intellectual productiveness; therein lies its 
peculiar charm, and intellectual productiveness is one 
of the greatest joys of human existence.’ 





The Merciless Muse 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 391! 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


On the model of Harry Graham's Ruthless Rhyme named after, and evocative of, the play An English- 
man’s Home, competitors were invited to ——- a Ruthless Rhyme similarly linked to any other 
well-known dramatic play or film. 


A RUTHLESS RuHyME, even if an example is pro- 
vided, is not as easy to compose as it looks. If 
analysed, it should generally contain three 
elements. First, calamity, either general or per- 
sonal: death, destruction, deluge, damnation— 
no holds barred. Second, some minor, slightly an- 
noying but essentially trivial aspect of the prin- 
cipal drama. Third, the writer’s excessive pre- 
Occupation with the trivial at the expense of the 
important. Some attempts were rather wide of 
the mark, though many hit the target with fair 
accuracy. 

As subjects, plays were generally more popular 
than films. There was a substantial Shakespearian 
bloc, especially for Titus Andronicus; other plays 
ruthlessly dealt with included St. Joan, Look Back 
in Anger and The Barretts of Wimpole Street. It 
was, I am afraid, necessary in some cases to 
Stretch the stipulation ‘well-known’ to its limits, 
and there were some plays, notably 4 Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream and Arsenic and Old Lace, 
which I have always thought of as comedies. 

I should like to mention fourteen-year-old 
Donald F. Brown's lament by Calpurnia that she 
couldn’t say ‘I told you so’ to Cesar, W. G. 
Daish’s hearty laughter which caused him to miss 
the second half of The Barretts, R. B. Browning’s 
discovery, while watching Gaslight, that the meter 
needed a shilling, and the connection between 
Desdemona’s handkerchief and the running nose 
of Q. Leonard Hovis, while there were many 
other praiseworthy tries. 

The runners-up, for whose entries I hope space 
will be available, are Sylvia, Marion Lea, David 
Butler, Elsie Paterson, G. J. Blundell and Gloria 
Prince. I suggest prizes of twenty-five shillings 
each for Douglas Hawson, Joyce Johnson and 
P. W. R. Foot, and seventeen shillings each for 
R. A. McKenzie, Allan M. Laing and Vera Telfer. 


PRIZES 
(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 
R.U.R., 
The Robots marched to London Town, 
They threw the Lord Mayor in the Thames; 
They burned Westminster Abbey down 
And stole the Royal Crown and Gems; 
And then, My God! the utter bounders, 


They went to Lord’s and played at . . . rounders! 


(JOYCE JOHNSON) 

After seeing the Richard III film 
Of all the deeds that chilled my spine, 
I thought the worst one was the way 
They bundled Clarence in the wine: 
It must have ruined the bouquet. 


(P. W. R. FOOT) 
‘A pound of flesh,’ this Shylock said, 
‘To be cut off the merchant’s breast!’ 
He flashed the knife above his head, 
Antonio undid his vest : 
*Twas then I thought with fearful glee 
Of that sliced ham we'd had for tea. 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 


Journey's End (R. C. Sherriff) 


‘Blown to atoms?’ queried Trotter, 
‘Poor old Osborne! And the next? 
Hibbert? And his wizard lot 0’ 
Dirty postcards? I am vexed!’ 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 


Graham Greene’s The'Power and the Glory 


At last the anguished priest was dead 
Instead of just dead drunk; 

And there were bullets in his head 
And bullets in his trunk. 


Red blood splashed on a wall of blue: 
The dead man lay white-faced 

A colour blend of alien hue 
In rather doubtful taste! 


(VERA TELFER) 
The Strange World of Planet X 


Primeval plants, primordial cats 

Are dealing hideous death and sorrow; 
I have a list of empty flats 

And will move into one tomorrow. 


COMMENDED 
(SYLVIA) 

The Curse of Frankenstein 
Last night when I went out to dine 
They put me next to Frankenstein. 
He fiddled with his diamond stud 
And said he’d like a glass of blood. 
I thought his tone was rather rude, 
Men have the oddest tastes in food. 
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(MARION LEA) 


The warning heard, our fighters reach the sky; 
(What is it I must buy?) 

In dizzy heights they tackle Britain’s foe. 

(I'll think in half a mo’.) 

The legless leader lifts his boys to fame 

*Midst slinging bullets and the spitting flame. 
They wheel and dive—another Me. dies! 

(Of course, I’ve got it! ‘zep’ for squirting flies!) 


(DAVID BUTLER) 
Jimmy Porter looks forward in apprehension 
I was in the old bed-sitter 
When they started World War Three 
Making speeches long and bitter 
On the way things ought to be. 
But it nearly drove me barmy 
As I plotted and I planned: 
How to get out of the Army 
Without working on the land? 


(ELSIE PATERSON) 
Macbeth 
The Castle’s cold was cruel, 
My husband’s death was hurried, 
We had run out of fuel, 
So I was rather worried. 
However I was fortunate 
For Birnam Wood had reached our’gate. 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
A Doll's House 
When I came home from work last night 
My wife, about to take her flight, 
Said, ‘I am leaving you, you sinner!’ 
It very nearly spoilt my dinner. 
But when she cried.*Farewell, you boor!’ 
And in departing slammed the door, 
I sang as blithely as a linnet— 
Her mother had her finger in it! 
(GLORIA PRINCE) 
Sophocles (the Edipus plays) 
(Edipus, you do look funny! 
Blind and groping—what a sight! 
Well, no point in wasting money, 
So we'll just put out the light. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 394 
Set by Richard Usborne 

There is a film currently being shown in Lon- 
don entitled 1 Was A Teenage Werewolf. Allow- 
ing that certain words such as ‘teenage,’ ‘flesh, 
‘Eve,’ ‘night, ‘bride,’ ‘breakfast,’ ‘passion,’ etc., 
are incandescent, competitors are invited to de- 
vise a list of five titles (maximum eight syllables 
each) which should most incite production com- 
panies to commission stories and produce films 
to match them. Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 


394,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Sep- 


tember 10. Results on September 20. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 955 


ACROSS 
1 Frilling to cover a wrinkle at the neck? (6) 
4 Day for a jam session (8). 
9 In good trim at the printing works (6). 
10 Defence of the philosopher is revealed among 
footballers (8). 
12 ‘Prince of Abissinia’ (8). 
13 Ah! a tag identifies her (6). 
15 Photograph at the card-table? (4) 
16 ‘The tocsin of the soul’ for Byron (6-4). 
19 In spite of appearances, he seeks good fortane for 
himself (4-6). 
20 Can you identify the place? (4) 
23 Container in container, both empty (6). 
25 Re region where fleabane is found (8). 
27 Sounded 16 again possibly when opposed (8). 
28 Did the Orcadians say it with flowers when 
entertaining the bailiff? (6) 
29 Depriving the Yorkshire divisions 
status? (8) 
30 ‘Laurels, ivy, vine, wreathed for —— not few!’ 
(Meredith) (6) 


of their 


DOWN 


1 Desirable amendments concerned with schedules 
(7). 

2 Best front seat for those who show intelligent 
anticipation (9). 

3 Hung about in the bakery? (6) 

5 It’s that lunchless Miss again, so it is! (4) 


* 6 OBE girls or The Mesdames Mopp (8). 


7 In train for laughing (5). 
8 Partition’s everything here, Snout might have 
thought (7). 
11 Artist who has ‘it’ en masse! (7) 
14 ‘And blessings on the falling out That all the 
more ——’ (Tennyson) (7). 
17 A river that has repute in the Middle East (9). 
18 Dwindles to a point where one is cheated (8). 
19 Ginger’s hairdresser was uncertain of what he 
had to do (7). 
21 Offers for fuel and water? (7) 
22 Anag. anag. with me! (6) 
24 Be in a motor getting tossed (5). 
26 ‘For sideways would she —— and sing A faery’s 
song’ (Keats) (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on September 10 and addressed: Crossword No. 955, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, Ne 


w Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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Solution on September 13 


Solution to No. 953 on page 288 


The winners of Crossword No. 953 are: Miss C. T. CumBersircn, Red 
Roof Cottage, Goathland, Yorks., and Mr. D. S. Gorpon, Bridge House, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
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PROTECTING THE INVESTOR-— WITH VOTES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE new Council of the Stock Ex- 
change is setting about its job with 
great gusto. As everyone knows, the 
Stock Exchange is a private institu- 
tion with the mind of a public institution. It has 
not always been so. The concept of their public 
responsibilities held by the present Council is as 
far removed from that of the prewar Committee 
for General Purposes as, say, the present Queen’s 
concept of constitutional monarchy is from 
that of her great-great-grandmother. I mean 
simply that it is much more enlightened. Today 
the Stock Exchange very properly regards itself, 
in the words of its chairman, Sir John Braith- 
waite, ‘as an integral and indispensable part of 
the financial machinery of the nation.’ As such 
it has constantly to bring its rules up to date to 
meet the changing practices of the business 
world. One of the new techniques of the com- 
pany financier is the ‘take-over’ bid; another is 
the ‘shell’ operation—the acquisition of an 
existing company which has a name, a Stock Ex- 
change quotation, some liquid assets, but no 
trading business. An old technique on the in- 
crease is the raising of capital by a ‘rights’ issue 
to shareholders instead of by prospectus to the 
general public. All these have been accompanied 
by somewhat casual behaviour on the part of 
the financiers and by a cynical disregard on the 
part of company directors of the public’s right 
to information. In revising its rules for the grant 
of ‘permission to deal in securities’ the Stock Ex- 
change Council has, therefore, come to the aid 
and protection of the investing public. For 
future take-over bids it will ask the company to 
supply it with such additional information as it 
may require; if the acquisition is a material one 
it will demand the issue of a circular to share- 
holders, even if no new issue of shares is con- 
templated. In ‘shell’ operations the Council will 
require virtually the full prospectus treatment. 
In the making of ‘rights’ issues it is stepping up 
the information it requires. The circular offering 
the issue must include ‘a statement as to financial 
and trading prospects.’ Hitherto, ‘rights’ issues 
have often been made without any dividend fore- 
cast or estimate of future profits, the company 
pretending that the shareholders are already in- 
formed about their company’s affairs. The 
Council realistically assumes that ‘rights’ issues 
are meant to attract investors generally and 
should, therefore, carry the vital information re- 
quired for prospectus issues. 





ad * . 


On the vexed question of non-voting shares 
the Council of the Stock Exchange does not ‘look 
with favour’ on this type of security, although 
it does not feel able to meet the request of many 
professional managers that permission to deal in 
them should be withheld. As the law stands it 
is surely the correct attitude. Apart from the 
many technical difficulties in withdrawing market 
facilities from non-voting shares, the Counéfl 
would hardly be justified in penalising companies 
which have merely exercised a right under the 
Companies Act—in many cases for the honest 
purpose of maintaining an existing balance of 
voting power. The proper remedy, the Council 
says, is to amend the law (which a Labour 
Government, incidentally, is pledged to do) and 
in the meantime to stop buying or subscribing 
for or underwriting non-voting shares. I would 
suggest also that the leaders of the business world 
should set a good example by enfranchising their 





non-voting ‘A’ shares, as British Home Stores 
and others have decided to do, or by altering their 
articles at least to allow their ‘A’ shareholders to 
attend and talk, even if they do not vote, at com- 
pany meetings. I am greatly surprised that Sir 
Simon Marks, who is the most ethical trader | 
know and is also by all accounts a model em- 
ployer, should still treat his ‘A’ shareholders as 
outcasts. Marks and Spencer started issuing free 
bonus shares in non-voting form in 1929 and have 
continued ever since, until today the equity capi- 
tal of £18,094,000 consists of £17,494,000 voteless 
‘A’ shares and only £600,000 in voting shares (all 
of 5s.). This was done to maintain the ‘family’ 
control, which in the case of Marks and Spencer 
is both enlightened and efficient, but that does 
not make it any less undesirable that a business 
valued in the market at over £100 million should 
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be controlled through a tiny privileged block of 
voting shares of the nominal value of £600,000. 
The ‘authorities’ cannot like it. The refusal of 
the Capital Issues Committee to allow the last 
proposed 100 per cent. bonus issue of Great Uni- 
versal Stores may have been due to the fact that 
the issue took the form of non-voting ‘A’ shares, 
as it has done for the past several years. 
* * * 


I might add that the City’s growing dislike of 
non-voting shares has nothing to do with its sen- 
sitiveness to the Labour attack on the 500 big 
companies or to Labour criticism of the declin- 
ing usefulness of shareholders. (There is no 
divorce of ownership from control in the Marks 
and Spencer type of company.) It is based solely 
on the principle that the general public which 
puts up the risk capital should have a voting say 
in the adventure of it. Whether these company 
dictators like it or not, the City, and the Council 
of the Stock Exchange in particular, do believe 
in industrial democracy. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 





TAKING stock of the investment 
‘ : position one finds that the index of 
fae. |‘: industrial equity shares has only 
LA fallen about 5 per cent. from its 
top, which was on July 9. As it rose by 28 per 
cent. from its bottom, which was in November 
last, one would not call this reaction the end of 
the bull market. In fact, a bull market often loses 
25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of a strong upward 
lift before it resumés its bullish course again. 
I would expect a further fall at the present time 
because the uncertainties which are holding back 
investment buying are not likely to be resolved 
very quickly. The worst, which is the doubt about 
an American recession, is going to worry every- 
one for another month or so. If there is no 
autumn revival in the US, it means that business- 
men there are anticipating some recession next 
spring. The index of Wall Street industrials has 
now fallen nearly 10 per cent. from its high this 
year and it has only another 4 per cent. to fall 
before it penetrates its low for the year. This 
will be the testing time. If a bear market sets in, 
it will be a warning sign that Wall Street is ex- 
pecting a considerable recession next year, which 
could not fail to have an adverse effect upon our 
export trade. This could bring our bull market 
to a temporary stop. I am afraid this diagnosis is 
not very encouraging, but I am sure that it will 
pay the investor to exercise great caution for the 
time being and, if possible, to stay out of the 
market. 
_ » o 

Other uncertainties are Wall Street, the sterling 
exchange and the gilt-edged market. There was 
some recovery in all at the beginning of the week, 
with War Loan rising to about 66, but a small 
margin of 0.4 per cent. between the yield on old 
Consols and the average yield on industrial 
equities persists, which is abnormal. A year ago 
the margin was | per cent. Either the gilt-edged 
market must rise or the industrial equity market 
must fall to widen the margin to more normal pro- 
portions. One hopes that it will be the former, 
but little encouragement has been gained from 
the Chancellor's ‘inflation’ talks at the National 
Production Advisory Council. As for the ‘three 
wise men, the Chancellor now expects theif 
Council to make only a ‘long-term’ contribution 
to the solving of the inflation problem. If he 
would only call in a few ‘gilt-edged’ jobbers and 





brokers to advise him he would get far better 
results in market management. 
* . * 

Among dull industrial markets INTERNATIONAL 
TEA fell on the collapse of the rumour of a take- 
over bid. The chairman at the general meeting 
stated that the company was embarking on a 
scheme of modernisation of the branches and that 
to finance it over a period of years it was selling 
to the Legal and General Assurance a number 
of the freehold properties which it would take 
back on long lease. This is a justifiable and 
prudent action, but it destroys the attraction of 
the company to an outside financier, like Mr. 
Clore, who might want to sell the freeholds and 
use the money elsewhere. Last year IT sales 
reached a new high record and profit margins 
were also slightly better. This year so far sales 
are again showing ‘a nice increase.’ If the 5s. 
shares fall further—they have been as low as 13s. 
this year—they should be an attractive purchase. 
At the moment they yield 5.4 per cent. at 16s. 14d. 
And if the gilt-edged market will only hold its head 
up, the 7 per cent. ‘A’ preference shares at 21s. 3d. 
are also worth having to yield 64 per cent. 

* . * 


Here are two recommendations which have 
justified themselves. ALBRIGHT AND WILSON 
profits for the first half of 1957 show a satis- 
factory increase and the directors expect this im- 
provement to be held for the remainder of the 
year. This puts current earnings at around 45 
per cent. against the current dividend of 18 per 
cent. The 5s. shares have risen to 22s. 3d. against 
a low this year of 17s. 9d., and at this price 
return only 4 per cent. An exchange into ICI if. 
they fall to 40s. to yield 5 per cent. might be con- 
sidered. The DUBILIER CONDENSER statement con- 
firmed my confidence in this company’s prospects. 
Sales turnover for the first three months of the 
current year is slightly in excess of the previous 
year, but profit margins are still being slimmed 
and next year’s results may even show little or 
no improvement. But the long-term prospect is 
good. A new factory at Acton is to be built to 
extend the laboratory and development projects. 
The company is one of those asked to assist in 
the development of H-power (harnessing the 
hydrogen bomb). A one-for-two scrip issue is 
being made, and at 6s. 6d. to yield 4% per cent. 
the Is. shares will probably pay to lock up. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines), 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the editorship 
of THE BRITISH WEEKLY. Salary £1,250 per 
annum, plus expenses.—Applications, in writing 
only, to the Secretary, The Committee on Pub- 
lications, 121 George Street, Edinburgh, by 24th 
September, 1957. et? 
BBC requires Producer, Agricultural Unit, Mid- 
land Region. Required to plan and produce talks 
on farming allied subjects, both for specialist and 
general audience, to maintain the Corporation's 
contacts with the farming community, and to 
assist in devising ways in which broadcasting can 
be of service to agriculture. Also concerned with 
broadcasts about gardening, Interest in the land 
and an ability to get on with rural people 
essential. Production experience desirable, and 
experience of agricultural journalism an assct. 
Based in London. Salary £1,060 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional), rising by five 
annual increments to £1,365 p.a. max. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.339 ‘Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION : The 
Social Survey Division require an Assistant In- 
formation Officer (unestablished) in the Coding 
Section where materiaj collected for the work 
of the whole range of Social Survey reports is 
classified. The duties include preparing the sys- 
tems of classification and supervising the coding 
staff. Experience of work in any of the social 
Sciences or social work would be an advantage 
and applicants must cither have a knowledge of 
Statistical methods up to intermediate degree 
standard or be capable of acquiring it. Salary 
according to age, qualifications and experience, 
rising to £1,050 (men); £956 (women), Write, giv- 
ing date of birth, education, full details of qua- 
lifications and experience and posts held (quot- 
ing reference P.E.2260) to the Manager, Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. No original testimonials should 
be sent. Only candidates selected for interview 
will be advised. 

RESEARCH BRANCH, HER MAJESTY’S 
OVERSEAS — CIVIL SERVICE, EAST 
AFRICAN AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
RESEARCH ORGANISATION. STATISTI- 
CIAN required to take charge of the Statis- 
tical Section of the Organisation, to study and 
advise on the design of biological experiments, 
to advise on procedures for the statistical analysis 
of results and to collaborate in cxperiments to 
study sampling techniques, etc, Qualifications : 
At least a second class honours degree and not 
fess than two years post-graduate experience in 
the application of modern statistical procedures 
to biological experimentation. Age limits 22-31. 
Terms of Appointment : On probation for per- 
manent and pensionable employment. Emolu- 
ments consist of salary and inducement pay in 
the following scales: Scientific Officer, £939 to 
£1,239; Senior Scientific Officer, £1,284 to 
£1,677; Principal Scientific Officer, £1,737 to 
£2,241. Point of entry into basic salary scales 
dependent upon age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. Contributory superannuation scheme, Out- 
fit allowance £30, if initial basic salary does not 
exceed £1,023 per annum. Government quarters 
when available at moderate rental. Generous 
leave and free passages for officer, wife and 
famiiy up to cost of three adult passages. Taxa- 
tion at local rates. Apply giving brief particulars 
to Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.1, quoting reference BCD195/151/05. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross 
Permanent and Temporary office staff (m 
Typewriting, Duplicating —TEM. 6644. 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects, a 
University Degree is a good thing to have. You 
can obtain a London University Degree without 
“going into residence.” It is necessary only to pass 
three (in some cases fwo) examinations. You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the help of Wolsey Hal! (founded in 
1894). Conducted by over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall Postal Courses have enabled thou- 
sands of men and women teachers to obtain 
Degrees, and thereby raise their status and their 
salaries. PROSPECTUS [rom ©. D. PARKER, M.A. 
LL.D., Dept. B24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
CE 


Strand, 
Station) 
& f.) 





Telephone: EUSton 322 








EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION. STA- 
TISTICIANS, EAST AFRICA STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Candidates should possess a 
goed Honours degree, preferably in Economics 
with statistics as a main subject, although the 
latter is not essential provided that Statistics 
has been included in the degree course and the 
candidate has a good knowledge of Statistical 
methods and the handling of statistical data. 
Experience desirable of work in a government or 
commercial statistical organisation or post- 
graduate research in economic analyses or sta- 
tistical surveys. Age limit: under 40, Appoint- 
ment may be pensionable or on contract terms, 
inclusive salary scale £912-£1,818, point of entry 
determined by experience. Gratuity of 134% of 
salaty if appointment is on contract. Income tax 
at local rates. Free passage on first appointment 
and on leave for officer and family. Liberal 
home leave on full salary. Government quar- 
ters, when available, at moderate rental. Appli- 
cation forms and further particulars from 
Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanc- 
tuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1. Reference BCD.59/88/02, 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furnitug from 
Buckingham Palace, Banqueting display of the 
Ambassadorial Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays. 
FMPERIAL INSTITUTE, S.W.7. TRADI- 
TIONAL & MODERN ARTS & CRAFTS 
FROM GHANA. Until 29th Sept. Admn. free. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-4.30; Sat., 10-5; Sun., 2.30-6. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. Part Il 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. An en- 
tirely new exhibition. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


‘SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission 1s, 6d. 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 


WINCHESTER, Recognised Co-educational Day 
School for sale. 130 pupils 5 to 11. Fully staffed. 
Waiting list pupils. Freehold. Details from 
Alfred Pearson & Son, Walcote Chambers, 
High Street, Winchester. Tel.: 3388. 


PERSONAL 
CANCER PATIENT (571752). Poor man (74), 
also suffers from gastric trouble. This devoted old 
couple find it very hard to manage the necessary 
diet on their tiny income. Extra nourishment 
needed. Please help us to care for him (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed. National Society for Cancer Relief (Dept. 
G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

EVERY FLAT looking meal can be greatly 
improved with a little Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chuiney—from ali good grocers. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

LOST: THE EMPLOYER who said that Arts 
Graduates are Needed in Industry Today. Will 
he, or other Top People who cherish this creed, 
seize their opportunity by inviting this (Hons. 
Cantab.) disciple to their presence? 

REWARD: Adaptable personality in early 
30°s with common touch, wide range of experi- 
ence and surplus of ideas and no initial four- 
figure illusions, who has an active horror of 
medieval professional backwater to which his 
skills have assigned him, and is shamed by kudos- 
veiled pseydo-employmeat. Personnel, P.R.O. 
Advertising, Information.—Box 1219. 

MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER, 2531), 
197a Rezent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. 

ORPINGTON COUNCIL BONDS, £5 16s. 3d. 
for 2 to 7 years, repayable at par. 
yield CAPITAL PROFIT after 4 





per cent 


OTHERS 


years. No cxpense or risk to lender. Premature 
repaymen: required, Special quotations for 
Laree amounts.—Details from Treasurer (V.), 
Civic Offices, The Walnuts, Orpington, Kent. 


RHINOCEROS HORNS wanted. price 
paid. Send cetails Box 1213. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT CONDITIONS IN COM- 
MUNIST CHINA by an Australian University 
Student, Greg O'Dwyer. Price 6d. (postage 2d.), 
from fhe Friends of Free China Association, 62 
New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, 

TV SNACKS and cocktail canapes are delicious 
with BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on buttered 
toast 

VETERAN VINOPHILES : don’t dissipate your 
energies now. Specialise, One branch of study 
we can recommend is that of Duff Gordon's El 
Cid Sherry. One of the rewards of scholarship. 


Best 








UNITARIANISM. A church upholding liberty 
and progress in belief, Information, on 

of stamp, from Secretary, S., Postal Mission, 
14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

WE PAY Is. per ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Millis, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 








LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your Holiday—this 
year and all the holidays to come. If once you 
learn to write you can always make moncy. 
The LSJ methods of individual coaching by cor- 
respondence brings success while you learn. 
Write to Prospectus Dept., The London School 
of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
London, W.1.. GRO. 8250. “There are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23. 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


‘KNOW-HOW’ brings writing Success. No 
Sale—No Fees. Send for FREE Si ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
Lordon, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


PALL MALL PAPERBACKS for the serious 
reader. The Meaning of Freedom, Gilbert 
Murray and others, 3s. 6d. Is the Liberal West in 
Decline? Hans Kohn, 3s. 6d. Education for 
Liberty, Massimo Salvadori, 2s. 6d. From any 
good bookseller. 

















SHORT STORY WRITING—WRITING FOR 
RADIO AND TV. Learn the modern technique 
of Short Story and Script preparation. You are 
taught plot development, how to express your 
ideas colourfully and effectively, and how to 
sell. Directed talent spells Success! Write to: 
The Registrar (Dept. Q.3), Mercer's Corres- 
pondence College, 69 Wimpole Street, London, 
Ww.i1. 





TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85,), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,650 editors 








have bought R.I. students’ work—a_ record 
without parallel). 
EDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM x LONDON 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6. 
COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air. Games, Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Blandyfi, Machynnileth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albion Road, 
Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex. Girls prepared for Com- 
mon Entrance, Vacancies for next term. Selsey 
2176. 

MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates 
and other well-educated girls. New Group be- 
gins 9th September (next group 7th October). 
Foreign languages. Individual attention. Ex- 
cellent results.—For full details and interview 
apply to the Principal, 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Comprehensive training. 
Christmas term, 18 Sept. Tel.: 55966. Pros. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of Educ. 
(all examining Boards). London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology,-LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hill, Oxford, Est. 
1894. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated girls who wish to become 
Private Secretaries, Company Secretaries or 
Secretary-Linguists. Also Combined Secretarial 
and Finishing Course. Specialised training in 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work. 
Intensive Course for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. New Courses Ist October, 
1957. Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 
2 Arkwright Rd., London, N.W.3. Tel.: Hamp- 
stead 9831. 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
Wersity graduates and older students; six-month 
@nd intensive 14-week-courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PAR. 8392. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
Session 1957/58 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

The Evening Schoo! provides courses of study 
for men and women employed in Commerce 
and Public Administration. Students may pre- 
pare for any of the following: 

1. Professional Examinations in Banking, 
Accountancy, Cost Accountancy, Fellow- 
ship in Management, Accounting of 
1.C.W.A., Company Secretarial Work, Ex- 
porting, and Sales Management. 

G.C.E. Advanced Level. 

Final B.Sc. (Econ.), and B.Sc. (Sociology), 

Diploma in Public Administration, London. 

University Extension Diploma in Economics. 

Loca] Government Clerical and Administra. 

tive Examinations. 

Royal Statistical Society and Association 

of Incorporated Statisticians Examinations. 

Session 1957/58 commences on Monday, 
23rd September. 

New students will be enrolled between 3 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. on the 16th September. (Former 
students, 10th and 11th September, 5-7.30 p.m.) 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application 
to the Director of Education 
THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendships 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
$.a.c. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for men, 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Catalogues 
and patterns of fabrics on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1. cad 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatism 
stands as it has stood for 5,000 years; that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots. Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
booklet about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
Nature.—Garliso! Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets, 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordansdown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. Complete Pre-war 
Excellence. Only fat Pure Dairy Butter. Cut 
Fingers in attractive 2 Ib. tin. 13s. Post Paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 























ACCOMMODATION 


BACHELOR secks 1 or 2 rooms with at Icast 
br’kfast, in W. London, for 12 mths.—Box 1204. 


YOUNG SWISS, working in an Office, secks 
accommodation with English family in London 
area.—Box 1127. 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 
Putting Green, Garage, Superlative food. 
September 9 gns. October 84 gns. —— 
BURNINGFOLD HALL, a good country house 
hotel, near Godalming. Moderate terms for win- 
ter or permanent guests. Telephone Williamson, 
Dunsfold 266. - 
WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, scart 
Storrington. Hols. or permanent. Central heating 
all rooms. Several ground-floor bedrooms, Telt- 
vision. Billiards. Unlicensed. 























SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 953 
ACROSS.—1 Reactor. 5 Ill-used. 9 Papyrus. 
10 Tantrum. 11 Scissorers. 12 Stag. 13 Eli. 
14 Smallholder. 17 Hard and fast. 19 Rue. 
20 Mars. 22 Wonderland. 26 Roundel. 27 
Trained, 28 Ladders. 29 Musings. > 
WN.—1 Ropes. 2 Amplifier. 3 Thrusts. 
4 Riser. 5 Inter alia. 6 Lane. 7 Strut. 8 
Demi-gorge. 13 Ephemeral, 15 Androcles. 
16 Dartagnan. 18 Tartans, 21 Round. 23 Datum. 
24 Dados, 25 Idle. 
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